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Medical Supervision in Our Public Schools 


Wien all due appreciation of the mod- 


ern and various innovations and the 

additions to the once meager school 
curriculum, the doctors and the mothers of 
each communtiy might well combine and de- 
mand that one more department be added—a 
scm of thorough and continuous medi- 
cal supervision. 

To Saw: to paint, to construct, to sing, to 
cook, to sew—all these are good; they make 
for usefulness, and, better still, they make for 
broad sympathy and for generous outlook upon 
life. 

But the one thing that underlies all useful- 
ness and all success in life is a firm, well-bal- 
anced nervous system. With such, one is 
brave and courageous, able to override ob- 
stacles and defy defeat. With such, life is a 
joyful thing; things are worth while, and 
there is a perpetual adolescence. 

Dr. Stanley Hall has said, The chief aim of 
education should be to prolong adolescence; 
and by that he means to prolong that period of 
courage und faith which, as we all know, fade 
away as the years go by. Itis then that the 
doctor says life’s forces are waning; the psy- 
chologist says, adolescence is passing; the in- 
dividual says, I am tired of the struggle, and 
he truthfully thinks he is. 

More and more in these scientific days, when 
scientists, doctors and all are learning to look 
for first causes rather than at those more su 
ercfiial and immediate, the medical world is 
coming to acknowlede that back of all chronic 
condition is a weakened nerve supply. Di- 

stion no longer brings up to the modern 

octor’s thought so much a picture of digest- 
ives and chemical adjuvants; he thinks at 
once of stomach nerves which are too weak to 
carry on to completion the task of digestion. 

In eye strain, too, the modern doctor reasons 
similarly. No longer is he content to apply 

risms to the inefficient muscles, but he _ 

hy are these muscles inefficient? What is 

inhibiting their natural nerve force? And in 
like manner, today, reasons the gynecologist, 
the heart specialist, the skin specialist—one 
and all. 

A new word has come into the medical 
world, the word—Reflex—and this word has 
come to stay. Moreover, through the under- 
standing of this word, salvation is coming to 
many an unfortunate who formerly would 
have been left to suffer on unaided and his 
malady unappreciated. 

Once, if one had a headache, the doctor 
looked for the cause in the head. If one could 
not digest, he looked for the cause in the 
digestive juices. If one’s heart palpitated, the 
cause was sought in the heart itself. 

But now that the doctrine of reflex has sent 
its searchlight in upon the world of suffering 
and physical limitations, the up-to-date doc- 
tors know that the cause of the headache may 


*This article is.the substance of a lecture given before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


By Mara L. Pratt Chadwick, M. D.* 


be at the lower end of the spine; the cause of 

the lame knee in the top of the spine; the 

cause of the indigestion and the palpitation in 

some one or more points in the nervous system 

7 removed from the seat of apparent 
isorder. 

Nowhere is this new revelation of more value 
than its application to little children. Many, 
many a middle-aged wreckage might have 
been prevented had the cause been corrected in 
childhood. Many asuffering individual might 
have been spared the physical defeat which 
comes all too often at middle life, at a time, 
perchance, when one’s mental faculties and 
power for usefulness are at their height, had 
some condition in early childhood not been 
ignored or neglected or left to that cruelest of 
all foolish sentiments—*The child will out- 
grow it.” 

Gne may well doubt whether a child ever 
outgrows a physical limitation. When the 
a of young manhood or young woman- 

ood dawns, bringing with it the conquering 
power of new vigor and virility, a child may 
seem to throw off limitations of preceding 
times and to ‘‘outgrow’’ them. But invari- 
ably echoes of the same limitations are heard 
years later, when, with the waning of general 
strength, these again present themselves. 

The individual is now no longer able to 
sustain, without self-consciousness, the inhar- 
mony which has always existed, although for 
so long a time the system was able to endure 
the burden and hold itself against it without 
my ane discord. 

have been interested lately in the investi- 
gation of the story of several middle-aged 
semi-invalids, who chanced to come to m 
notice, and this is what I have learned. It 
seems to me the history which these people 
give of their own cases is one of profound 
significance to the superintendent of any com- 
munity of children. 

I. Age 40. Severe eye strain; inner mus- 
cles very weak (20 degrees of exophoria), mak- 
ing focusing at short range painful. 

On investigation it was found that pressing 
upon the first lumbar vertebra produced im- 
mediate nausea and that the eyes became sandy 
and bloodshot. 

On questioning, patient reported that at the 
age of 10 he ha a severe fall, injuring the 
spine. The injured vertebra (or nerve) was 
for some time painful, but the patient ** outgrew 
it’? in due time. The patient was put under a 
system of spinal stretching and a comparative 
cure of eyes followed. 

II. Age 41. Eye strain similar to that of 
I. Coccyx was found broken, and it was 
learned that the manipulation of the broken 
bone increased immediately the irritability of 
the eyes. The patient recalled that at the age 
of sixteen she had a severe fall on the ice, and 
that for months, sitting for any length of time 
was painful. : 

The coccyx was removed and the patient 


made marked improvement in the eyes, though 
not complate. 

III. Age 38. Patient melancholy, tear- 
ful, and with constant pressing pain upon the 
top of the head. Eye also irritable. 

On examination of rectum, two burrowing 
ulcers were found—one upon the sigmoid ring, 
the other just below the first. The patient ze- 
ported a severe dysentery at the age of eleven, 
at which time she recalled a two-year period of 
headache similar to that which now afflicted 
her later in life. 

The ulcers wrae cauterized, the eyes became 
in two days less sensitive to strong light and 
the headache disappeared completely. 

IV. Age 36. Man of business. A neu- 
rasthenic. He was found to have marked 
lumbar curvature and the chronic bodily weari- 
ness which always accompanies such curvatures, 

On investigation of history, found that the 
boy, at the age of nine, had been put to work 
in a country grocery, where he handled more 
or less heavy barrels and boxes. At one time 
he remembered distinctly that when he threw a 
box inte the wagon he was taken with sudden 
pots in the back. Seat of pain was bound in 

alm of Gilead and the lameness wore off in a 
year or so. 

The seat of the childhood injury was now 
found to be the seat of a present center of 
anesthesia under the Faradic and hyperesthesia 
from pressure. 

V. Farmer, aged 64. Crippled from stiff 
shoulder, and arm pre withering. On 
examination, a certain articulation was found 
out of place, and so long had it been out of 
place, judging from the assymetrical develop- 
ment, thut reduction was almost impossible. 
The patient had never in his memory had 
quite free use of this arm. Patient’s sister 
recalled a severe wrench which this arm had 
received in the farmer’s boyhood in a fall from 
the haymow. She remembered a period of 
lameness, from which the boy finally recovered 
(?), and the incident was forgotten. 

VI. Age 27. Woman with marked curva- 
ture and the invariable accompanying neu- 
rasthenia. Her back had ached at intervals 
from childhood. On careful examination it 
was found that one leg was fully an inch 
shorter than the other, throwing the spine into 
a mechanical curvature when studing “ or 
walking. The mother recalled that as a child 
the patient had a severe fall followed by limp- 
ing and sciatic pains for some few weeks. 
The left. osinnominatum was found dislocated 
—pushed forward. 

his was reduced under anesthetic, 
marked improvement followed. 

Such, then, area few of the hundreds of 
neglected injuries in children, which report 
themselves in later life—disproving the cruel 
and careless theory that children *‘outgrow”’ 
ailments. 

The above cases are significant, moreover, in 


(Continued on page 9) 
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ERE are three good school arts and 
H crafts problems for the girls,—and for 
the boys (with the exception of the first 
of the three) where the boys do not have manual 
training in woodwork. Boys seem to take 
just as much satisfaction designing sofa cushion 
covers as do.girls, but it may be said here that 
in the next number of the Normai Instructor 
there will appear an article which deals ex- 
clusively with the making of things in the boys 
wood-working classes. 

In graded schools this selection of problems 
has been found entirely satisfactory,—in grade 
six, where the girls begin sewing, we will de- 
sign and make the needle book; in grade seven, 
the lamp mat; in grade eight or nine, the sofa 
cushion. It is, however, quite possible to reverse 
this order or to take any one of these problems 
in any grade above the fifth. In the lower 
grades it hardly pays to try such pretentious 
problems. 

The needle book is made of cardboard 
covered with muslin or linen of a straw-brown 
color; inside are several leaves of flannel for 
holding the needles, the entire cost per pupil 
is two or three cents. The lamp or table mat 
is from seven to nine inches square and is made 
from the canvas which tailors employ in coat- 
making, muslin or denim, the cost being two 
or three cents, as for the needle book. The 
sofa cushion is perhaps best made from denim, 
preferably of a cloth Vight in value and grayed 
in color; a half of a square yard is required 
and it costs about twenty cents a yard. In all 
these problems light colored cloths are best to 


*Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 
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Applied Design. I. 
By Fred H. Daniels* 


work upon with water colors, and grayed colors 
are more likely to harmonize with other things 
in the room in which the completed object 1s 
placed—they better assume their rightful place 
as objects of secondary interest in such a room 
when grayed in tone. 

The simple way of doing anything is the 
best way; more than any other way it shows a 
complete understanding of the problem. This 
is a difficult thing to comprehend. Children 
rarely grasp the new seers aright at first, 
hence they try all kinds of fanciful things, 
which shows us that we have not set clearly 
before them the real work in hand. The 
human race passes through this same series of 
efforts by way of complication and disorder 
before it produces simplicity and order_in the 
production of each new article; for example, 
the steamboat, the houses of 1880-1895 com- 
pared with those in the simple lines of 1907, 
or the attempts which most people make today 
to produce beauty in the home by Gos ogaon. | 
floor and wall with extravagant color an 
brilliant finish. The simple way is the best. 

Our school problem is to find the simple way 
which all the pupils can do reasonably well. 
The conventionalization of flower or tree forms 
I believe to be too difficult for most pupils in 
the grades; it is a difficult thing to do well, 
and unless it is well thought out it is entirely 
unsatisfactory. The designs herein suy- 
gested are simple and all members of the 
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forms. These steps are especially well shown 
in figure 4. In any’ problem: of this kind take 
these three steps slowly that they may be under- 
stood, for they are fundamental. We work 
from the larger to the smaller, as in planning 
adress or making a map. 

It is generally agree that there are some 
art principles, although undoubtedly masters 
in art sometimes disregard them and yet pro- 
duce wonderful works. In school, it is nec- 
essary to have a few things well understood; it 
is necessary that the pupils have clear cut limi- 
tations set them that they may not go astray 
for want of light to see a better way. It has 
been found helpful to state clearly a few princi- 
ples. These are best copied upon the board 
and discussed or used as reference in class or 
individual criticisms of design. Here they 
are :— 

1. Designs must be related in shape to the 
object and its uses. 

2. Designs must have proper margins. 

3. Designs must be consistent in character. 
(Either light and delicate, or heavy, never one 
portion delicate and another massive. ) 

4. Designs must have sympathetic cuttings, 
if any. These openings, or cuttings, in a de- 
sign ought to be so closely alike or related to 
the surrounding forms or boundaries that they 
are not noticeable; one should see the design, 


THE NEEDLE BOOK 





class can produce original designs like 
them in character. Here, they appear, 
in figures 2, 4, and 6, overwhelming] 

strong, but when produced on cloth in 
tones closely re- 
lated in color and 
value to the cloth 











FIGURE 1 








they assume their 
rightful place, (see 
figures 1, 3, and 
5.) The method 
of procedure is the 
same in all these 
roblems, and is 
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illustrated gener- 





ally in the first few 
drawings in figures 
2, 4, and 6. First 

lan the margin 

ines ; second, sn 
‘the area to be oc- 
cupied by the de- 

















sign itself by in- 





dicating the open 
space in the cen- 
ter; and third, by 
means of other 
open spaces, break 
the design area in- 
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THE LAMP MAT 
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FIGURE 3 


not the openings in it. All cuttings should 
therefore be planned with reference to the 
forms which are left on all sides. 


5. Designs must have beautiful curves, if 
any. The line of a successful curve flows, it 
does not hunch! 

6. Designs must have vantage points empha- 
sized. By vantage points is meant corners, 
centers, etc., or the verticality of a vertical 
side, the roundness of the arc of a circle, etc. 


7. Designs must be so colored that they seem 
to be but the servant of the object, not the 
master. If the visitor when first seeing your 
needle book exclaims, ‘*What a fine design on 
your needle book!’’ our design is too attrac- 
tive. He should say, ‘What a fine needle 
book!’ There are several considerations 
under this heading; A. Is this needle book 
(or other object) the prime center of interest in 
the room, or is it to be of subordinate interest 
compared with other things? B. Is it to be 
seen from a distance, or near by? If near by, 
the color may be very delicate. C. Color 
harmony is color agreement; the colors must 
have some qualities in common, they may be 
similar in fh weg hues or intensities, or all. 
D. Some colors in themselves are lovely, 
others are not. (A violin tone may be ex- 
quisite, a rusty nail scratched across the top of 
a tomato can does not produce pleasing tone. ) 
E. In ascheme of grayed tones, there may be 
an occasional accent with a tone of purer color. 
F, The larger the area, the more subdued 
should be the culor used. (A poppy is brilliant 


in color, an elephant is not.) 


Supposing you select as your problem the 
tabla sont, ives upon the honed ae reproduce 
in ink on paper nine inches square, the designs 
shown in figure 4. Have them where they can 
be seen by the class when designing. If one 
design only is shown the class will copy it; 
show a number, and original designs will result. 
Have the paper which the pupils work upon 
folded on its diameters. Draw one quarter in 
pencil, fill in with ink and transfer to the 
other quarters by folding the paper on its 
diameters while the ink isdamp. Do not use 
too much ink, it will flood. Corrections of 
this trial may be made with ink or with white 
chalk. Try again and again, for nothing 
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FIGURE 4 


worth doing is done quickly. It takes time to 
make a good design. 

It is well to make a trial color sheet. For 
this particular problem, cut white paper to 
the size of the mat and put on a foun 
the color of the cloth. On this trace the 
design and color it with delicate colors very 
nearly like the background, generally speak- 
ing, the nearer the better. Almost always the 
first color trials are too strong, but it is better 
to do the experimenting on paper rather than 
on cloth. When finally painted on cloth, use 
thin paint, that the cloth may not lose its tex- 
ture and present the design with an evident 
body of pigment. This is sometimes disas- 
trous, as when applied to a sufa cushion, which 
cushion will not hesitate to part with some of 


. 





the color if one presses against it a moist face. 
Figure 3 or 5 shows the cut out paper pattern 
on the cloth; draw around this pattern to re- 
produce the design on the cloth. 





Medical Supervision in Our Public 
Schools 


(Continued from page 7) 


that they prove that often it is not well to be 
content to merely examine the eyes of children 
and prescribe glasses. The eye strain should, 
of course, be corrected, but the possible re- 
mote cause of the eye strain should be inves- 
tigated. 

Let us turn now to a certain school building 
containing some two hundred school children, 
whom it was my privilege to examine. Among 
these two hundred, twenty-nine were found 
with marked far-sightedness. Far-sightedness 
was a characteristic of the primitive eye and 
was most useful when, as a primitive people, 
we followed the herd or pursued our prey across 
the plains. A far-sighted eye in modern times, 
ina period of near-sighted occupations, is, 
however, most disastrous. Such an eye is ui- 
der constaut strain und tension in its attempt 
to bring its natural focus down to fit the ar- 
tificial condition under which it must work. 
As the result of years of such strain and ten- 
sion it is little wonder that disturbances of the 
sympathetic nervous system are brought about. 

For some time—years, if the child is strong 
—-this strain may go on, but there comes a 
time when, like the over-loaded bridge, the 
foundations give way and disaster follows. 

One of these children was whipped at home 
and prodded on at school for what was counted 
obstinate carelessness in reading and in num- 
ber work. Anoiher was nervous and thin, and 
never slept soundly, a most common result of 
the conjested condition at the base of the 
brain produced by eye strain, 

Another had almost never a good appetite, 
and nausea was of frequent occurence. This 
child was forever being ‘‘built up.’’ but as the 
doctors had often told the parents, the child’s 
abnormal lack of appetite worked always 
against it. A very typical case. 
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FIGURE 5 


FIGURE 6 
































Some Phases of Geography Teaching 


map of the United States on the board 

or on a large size cardboard. This map 
should have some of the principal cities, rivers, 
mountains and the other natural divisions of 
the country studied by the pupils. If Minne- 
apolis and the pineries nt 9 the wheat fields of 
the North have been studied, that section 
should have a prominent place on the map. 
The mountains dees the eastern coast should 
be on the map. The Mississippi and Ohio 
ixtivers should be there. The principal tribu- 
taries of the Ohio should be placed on the map 
as they are worked out. 

The teacher should have in view the three 
natural divisions of the Ohio Valley. First, 
the mountain districts; second, the hilly dis- 
trict between Pittsburg and Louisville; third, 
the bottom lands. 

The pupils should first be taken up to Lake 
Chatuauqua, where the Allegheny River rises; 
there only eleven miles from Lake Erie. They 
should trace this river along its narrow valle 
to where it joins the Monongahela. Attention 
should be given to the soil, the climate and 
the prc iuctions. He should see the kinds 
of forests and above all he should see the huge 
oil-tanks and the oil-fields. This will lead 
him te speculate on the development of the 
country and the probable occupation of the 
people. 

Again, away up in the mountains of West 
Virginia the Monongahela winds its way 
through the narrow valleys until it joins the 
Alle Ring at the place where Pittsburg now 
recy Along this way the cy ame will see 
many interesting things, many things that will 
cause them to think of possible commerce in 
this section of the country. Some places they 
will see rugged cliffs and almost canyons; 
other places, coal cropping out along the 
bluffs; and almost all along the eniire course, 
some kind of mining, either coal or iron. He 
will also see many rafts of logs floating down 
the river, and if he has studied the pineries of 
the north, he will at once know what it all 
means. They will doubtless want to know the 
kind of timber and where the saw mills are. 

At Pittsburg and Allegheny seem to be the 
centre of the commerce of this section of the 
country. There the pupils will be delighted 
to see everything that nature has induced man 
to construct in order to carry on the commerce 
of the country. There will be found the great 
iron works, tall chimneys, smoking night and 
day. Pittsburg is also the great o1i centre, for 
refining and preparing the crude oil for use. 
Much glass is also made here. Here is an 
opportunity to cause the pupils to reason why 
the factories are at Pittsbrug. When he goes 
out in the hills and mountsins, he finds coal 
of the best quality and iron in abundance. 
They have both at hand. On the incoming 
trains, he sees cars loaded with coal and iron 
ore. The bouts that ply the rivers are bring- 
ing the saixe material. Then what do the out- 
going trains and boats carry? Here is the 
problem of commerce for the pupils. By con- 
stantly leading the pupils in the daily walks 
of the people of that section they will svon 
master the problem, I mean by that, study 
the processes of making the iron or extracting 
it from its ore; study the processes of making 
lass; go out in the mountains and live the 
ife of the miner, in the coal mine and the iron 
mine, But in doing this always have your 
bearing. Never make it a passive story, a 


*Supt. of Schools, Mendota, Ill. 
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THE OHIO RIVER VALLEY 
By Supt. G. B. Hoffman* 























We are three little Dutch children who 
live on the island of Marken in the Zuider 
Zee. Would you like to hear something 
about our island home ? 


It is in the northern part of Holland. 
A bout a thousand people live on our island, 
all of whom except the doctor, the pastor, 
and the teacher, were born here. We sel- 
dom leave our island even to go to Am- 
sterdam for the day. No one from the 
mainland comes here to live. We dress 
and live just as the inhabitants of Marken 
dressed and lived six hundred years ago. 
The men wear a jacket of dark gray cloth 
with two rows of silver buttons, and large 
baggy trousers of the same color which 
reach just below the knees. The women 
and girls wear a cap of lace and embroid- 
ery tied under the chin. Their yellow 
hair is cut straight across just above the 
eyebrows and a long curl bangs down over 
each shoulder. Their bodice is red covered 
with embroidery. Their skirts are short 
and very full. The tiny boys and girls 
«re dressed so nearly alike: that it is diffi- 
cult to tell one from the other. Men and 
women, boys and girls all wear wooden 
shoes. 

The people of Marken are fishermen. 
The little boats go out every Monday 
morning and come back Saturday. 

—B. Geisse. 








story that happened somewhere, it matters not; 
but make it a real thing, some place that has 
boundaries and a location that the pupils know, 
The pupils will bear in mind that this is on 
the western slupe of the mountains, that to the 
north lie the great Lakes and to the south 
the Gulf of Mexico, and to the West a vast 
stretch of country, diversified with various 
things being Mf by man. He will see Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis and the roll- 
ing Mississippi. 

There are many things the teacher can use 
to lead the pupils to see this section of the 
country. School journals are full of illustra- 
tions. The text books have many and by 
writing to railroads and factories, many useful 
pictures can be had for the asking. It is a 
good ps not to neglect the history. It helps 
to make the impression lasting and gives spice 
tu the work. There are many scenes of war- 
fare along these rivers, especially in earlier 
days. ‘The story of Braddock in the French 
and Indian wars. The thrilling incidents that 
the early settlers had with the Indians. in this 
section of the country are worth telling to the 
class. It will give interest and cause them to 
hunt for the location and thus discover other 
things. 

There is one other thing that should not be 
overlooked and that is the cause of the overflow 
of the Ohio. This perhaps can be worked out 
from the stanpdoint of the great forests; the 
fact that a great deal of the water was taken 
in by the loose soil and leaves of the forests 
and thus prevented from running immediately 
to the rivers. This will lead to the destruction 
of the forests and their use; the kinds of wood 
and the present conditions. ‘There are many 
stories of the hardships that the early settlers 
went through in order to clear away and settle 
the country. There isnowa great dread of 
flood along the Ohio in the spring of the year. 

At the wharfs of Pittsburg sins Me seen thou- 
sands of steamboats, either unloading all kinds 
of produce from the South and West, or load- 
ing—what? Coul? Yes a great deal of coal is 
shipped down the Ohio, not on the steamboats 
but in barges made especally for that purpose. 
One steamboat will tow many barges dovk the 
river. The Ohio River is christened by some, 
the ‘‘great coal chute.’” There are steamboats 
that make the entire trip from Pittsburg to 
New Orleans. 

From Pittsburg to Cincinnati the pupils 
should note the physical conditions of the 
country. On the north they will see flowing 
into the Ohio, the Muskingum and the Scioto 
and they will note three canals from the north. 

Where are they and where do they come 
from? Are they still in use? Why were they 
made? ‘There must have been a demand for 
them. On the south we have Kanawha, Ken- 
tucky and Big*Sandy. Note carefully on the 
map where these rivers rise; then place them in 
your own map. By doingthis the pupils will 
get the extent of the valley. 

At Louisville is another stopping place. 
Here is a great centre of commerce. Here the 
river falls twenty feet in three miles, making 
it impossible for the boats to pass over the falls 
in low water. Thus the canal. The canal 
should be carefully studied. Pictures cun be 
gotten or drawings can be made that will give 
the pupils the right idea. 

hat do the boats and railroads bring to 
Louisville and what do they take away? 
When we see the great number of hogsheads 
of tobacco and the plants that manufacture 
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the tobacco, we are tempted to find where it 
grows and how it grows. All along the Ohio, 
on both sides, for many miles can be seen the 
tobacco growing. Even in the heart of Ken- 
tucky we find many acres. The belt extends 
over the mountains in Old Virginia. Let the 
pupils see this vast field and know the cost of 
ahabit. It will be time well spent. Then 

ut 1t on the map in big letters, **Tobacco, A 
Frabit.” Louisville will be remembered as the 
~ tobacco market. But we must not forget 

hat it is a great market for fruit and produce 

of ell kinds raised in that section of the coun- 
try. It is also a great railroad center. 

The pupils will notice that above Louisville 
the river is hedged in almost the entire way by 
bluffs, but below the city the bluffs begin to 
widen and broad rich bottom land is seen. 
This is very productive. Some places islands 
are formed. Much and valuable timber is 
found on both sides of the river and extendin 
far back. The tributaries can be studied wit 
great interest and profit. The Green River, 
which rises in the hills of central Kentucky, 
drains a region that is of much interest. The 
surface is underlined with limestone and many 
caverns are found, such as the famous Mam- 
moth Cave. The conditions that caused the 
formation of the cave are worth study. It will 
add interest to the class to know that the cave 
has a total leagth of about 150 miles. It wili 
be of interest to know what is found in the 
cave, and then place it on the map. This sec- 
tion of the valley will be known as the region 
of caverns. ‘This region may extend across 
the river to Indiana and include the famous 
Wyandot Cave in Crawford County. It will 
also extend to the regions of the Tennessee 
and Kentucky rivers. 

The Tennessee river is the longest tributary 
of the Ohio. It will be of interest to go up in 
the mountains of Virginia and North Caro- 
linia and trace its meanderings till it flows in- 
to the Ohio. Why does it not flow into the 
Mississippi or Gulf, instead of coming back 
north to the Ohio? If the pupils trace this 
out it will leave a lasting impression on their 
minds as to the topography of that part of the 
country. 

The Wabash River should not be omitted 
from this study. It drains a vast and fertile 
country. Not all forest country but part of 
the great corn belt of the world, perhaps the 
greatest corn belt in the world. 

When the map is complete it should contain 
as northern tributaries to the Ohio, the Alle- 
gheny, Muskingum, Scioto and Wabash; and 
as shouthern tributaries, the Monongahela, 
Kananha, Big Sandy, Green, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

The pupils should be able to stand at the 
head waters at Chautauqua or in the moun- 
tains of Virginia and view this vast valley with 
all that it takes to make it what it is. They 
should see Pittsburg, with all its smoke and 
factories, foundries and manufactories of all 
kinds. They should see this commerce extend- 
ing to Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapoiis 
and even down the Mississippi. They shouid 
be able to see the height of land on either side 
and see that water collecting from rivuiet vo 
creek, from creek to river, and at last im one 
vast volume, emptying in the rolling Mus- 
sisc: opi. . 

It is my —— that the history of this 
country should go hand in hand with the geog- 
raphy. When the stories of Boone, Robertson 
and Sevier are read and studied by the pupils, . 
it is usually without relation to the country 
where the scenes were. Most pupils consider 
them as something thrilling that happened 
some place, but just where they do not know. 
If they are Lonsteil at the time the age are 
trying to work out the geography of the 
country, one will assist the other, one will give 


interest to the other. When Clark marshalls 
his men for the purpose of sailing down the 
Ohio and making an attack on the British at 
Kaskaskia, the pupils will trace with interest 
the route and will carefully note the difficulties 
he encounters in order to get to his destina- 
tion. There many other historical events that 
it would pay to take the time to tell and trace 


on the map. 


The teacher must not forget to bring out 
the relation of this great valley with the At- 
lantic Coast. This will make the pupils 
familiar with the Appalachian Mountains and 
the roads of commerce across them. It will 
bring out the difficulty of making roads across 
the mountains. How many roads across the 
Appalachian Mountains? 

There are many other things of interest that 
I have not mentioned, perhaps many that 
would help bring the valley before the pupils 
so that they can see the real geography, but I 
do noi think it is best to dwell at this stage of 
the work on too many things. The pupil is 
apt to get confused and miss the object of the 
study. As I said before, the main object is to 
get the pupil to work out the conditions and 
see how it causes large cities to be built, rail- 
roads to be made and the country to be de- 
veloped. If he can see that civilization or 
education with the natural conditions of a 
country make it what it is, the teacher has ac- 
complished something. By so teaching, not 
only does he get the pupil to think of these re- 
lations but also to become familiar with the 
cities, rivers, mountains and produce. He 
learns this by contact, the very best way to 
learn anything. 

When some other natural division of the 
country is studied, a comparison can be made. 
If the upper Mississippi has been studied, then 
a comparison with the Ohiocan be made. ‘The 
forest of one section with the other, with the 


soil, The industries of one section compared 
with another, showing that the kinds of crops 
or minerals determine to a great extent the 
manufactories and the business of the cities. 
Compare Minneapolis and St. Paul, with Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny, sowing the kinds of 
labor and the natural zonditions that make 
them. Compare the etrent of population and 
the cause of the difference. 

I believe it is a good plan to have the 
pupil make his own map. ‘This can be done 
as it is worked out and placed on the large 
map. Some teachers think it is enough for 
the pupils just to observe this on the maps in 
the books or on the wail, but I am convinced 
that it is best for the pupil to make the map. 
It will add interest and fix relations of places 
and sections. These outline maps may be run 
off on the hectograph or the outline map can 
be bought for a penny. At the close of the 
the outline maps made by the pupils will 

excellent for review and comparison. The 
pupils, themselves, will be witli of them. 





Brown Little Pie 
By Pharlenia Cartright 


Make it up, puff it up, roll it up nice:— 
Apples, and sugar, and butter, and spice. 
Pat it, and pink it all tiddledy-ti— 
Good little, 
Sweet little, 
Brown little pie. 


Puff it, and turn it, and bake it up brown. 
Mark it with troopers and flags and crown; 
Mark it with stars that fall from the sky—- 
Good little, 
Sweet little, 
Brown little pie. 


Take it up grannie, and save it for me. 
I’ll sit on the step my plate on my knee. 
I’ll eat every crumb and not half try— 
Good little, 
Sweet little, 
Brown little pie. 


























Holland is the country of windmills. 





The Dutch windmills are large and 
strong. Their great arms go round with every wind. Some windmills are built of 
masonry and are round or octagonal in shape like towers of the Middle Ages. 
Others are made of wood. Their roofs are generally thatched. 

The Dutch family lives in the lower floor of the windmiil. 
screened by the whitest of curtains. The door is painted some bright color, usually 
green, and over the door !s painted the use of the mill. 

Besides absorbing the water and draining the country, the windmills of Holland 
do a little of every kind of work. They grind the grain, they powder the lime, 
they crush the stones, they saw the wood, they squeeze the juice from the olive, 
¥ and they pulverize the tobacco.——B. Geisse. 
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The School City’s Place in the De- 
velopment of Educational 
Methods. 

By Louis E. Levy. 


[The following address was published by the 
School City Committee of the Franklin Institute. I 
trust it will be of interest and possibly of vaiue to 
those who ar2 espousing our cause, to know the 
authoritative declaration by this great scientific 
society, after an exhaustive study and investigation, 
in relation to its place in the development of edu- 
cational methods. Beacuse of my own part in it, I 
feel some reticence in causing this paper to be re- 

roduced here, but I think the nature of the case 
justifies it.—Wilson L. Gill. ] 


That famous old American Scientific Society 
the Franklin Institute, having awarded Mr. 
Gill its highest distinction in recognition of 
his work, a number of members of the Insti- 
tute took steps to gain for the School City 
movement the support of the advanced classes 
of the community, and this took form ina 
banquet. On this occasion the Elliott Cresson 
gold medal and diploma were banded to Mr. 
Gill by the president of the Institute, John 
Birkinbine, and in this connection the chair- 
man of the Institute’s committee on the Gill 
School City, Louis Edward Levy, made an ad- 


dress, of which the following is a summary: 


High Character of Investigators—The Institute’s Highest 
Recoguition. 


In responding to a call for an expression 
regarding the School City system on the part 
of the Committee on Science and the Arts of 
the Franklin Institute, I feel impelled, first of 
all, to say that the recommendation of the 
award of the Institute’s highest recognition to 
Mr. Gill as the originator of the system was 
unanimously agreed upon by all the members 
of the sub-committee which had been appointed 
to investigate this new educational movement. 
In this committee were included three dis- 
tinguished scientists, who have had experience 
through many years as educators, Prof. Lewis 
M. Haupt, recently member of the Nicaragua 
Canal Commission and formerly a member of 
the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Prof. Samuel P. Sadtler, now a member of 
that faculty, ard Dr. Harry F. Keller, of the 
Central High School. Besides these men the 
committee included Martin I. Wilbert, chemist 
of the German Hospital, and Senor Raimundo 
Cabrera, a leading lawyer and publicist of 
Cuba and editor of “‘Cuba y America,” of 
Havana, togther with myself. 

Considerable time was spent in the investi- 
gation and the data obtained were discussed 
through two meetings of the general com- 
mittee, with the result which has been embodied 
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in our report and with the conclusion which 
has found expression in the Elliott Cresson 
medal and diploma, the presentation of which, 
delayed as it en been, has now found a most 
appropriate occasion. 


The Modern Educational Movement. 


I shall detain you for the consideration of 
but one aspect of this many-sided subject. 
The school city is the fundamental principle of 
the kindergarten carried to its logical and full 
conclusion, And in order that we may bet- 
ter understand this conclusion and its lesson, 
let us as briefly as possible consider its logic. 
The modern educational movement, of which 
the schvol city is the latest and perhaps one of 
the most important of its many great fruitions, 
followed close upon the beginning of modern 
a gs science a hundred and fifty years ago. 

n the generation which saw Franklin here in 
Philadelphia draw lightning from the clouds 
along his kite string and so make a beginning 
of modern electrical science, while Watt in 
Edinburgh was devising his steam engine and 
so opening the vista of modern mechanical 
science, and while Priestly in England and 
Lavoisier in France were making those re- 
searches and discoveries which ame the 
foundation of modern chemistry, _Rousseau, 
also in France, was disseminating those new 
ideas on education which have furnished the 
basis of our modern science of pedagogics. 


Rousseau’s Influence. 


Like his co-laborers in the fields of the 
physical sciences, Rousseau turned from the 
misconceptions and false ideals of the old 
philosophies to find his inspiration in nature 
itself. He studied the nature of the growing 
child and learned enough to convince him of 
the utter fallacy of the prevailing methods of 
rearing and educating the rising generation. 
He did not compass a large horizon in his 


view, but he saw enough to understand the 


errors of his time and point the way to the 
truth. Rousseau reaped the usual reward of 
reformers of old abuses and of pioneers of 
rogress. His epoch-making book, which was 
in the form of fiction, entitled **Emile,’’ was 
condemned by the scholastic authorities of 
Paris and ordered to be publicly burned, while 
he himself barely esca imprisonment by 
fleeing across the border to Switzerland. Even 
there he was persecuted by the educational 
authorities and eventually had to find an 
asylum in England. 


Pestalozzi’s Training of the Sense ef Obcervatien.’ 


But his ideas had taken root, not only in 
France, where their influence deepened that re- 
sentment of the people against the government 
which grew during the next thirty years into 
the violence of the french revolution, but also 
through Europe, and especially in Switzer- 
land. There his teachings were taken up, 
put in practice and improved upon by another 

at leader in educational progress, Pesta- 
fas. He added to Rousseau’s idea of a 
natural system of education the further idea 
of training the sense of observation so as to 
bring out the fullest capacity of the pupil. 
But be, too, had to battle with. untoward in- 
fluences, with passive opposition and neglect, 
and he carried on his great pioneering work 
through a life-time of poverty and _self-sacri- 


fice. He was eventually enabled to establish a 

school in a small Swiss town, and there he 

worked for twenty years, scarcely able to 

maintain himself, while his ideas were slowly 

percolating out into the world at large through 

os spirits who had come to learn from 
im. 

He died in 1827, understood and appreciated 
by only a comparatively few, widely scattered, 
liberal minds, but by 1846, the centenary of 
his birth, January 12, was celebrated through- 
out Switzerland and Germany. Pestalozzi 
societies and institutes were being established 
everywhere, and when I was in Zurich a few 
years ago I was taken to see the Pestalozzi 
monument and quartered on Pestalozzi street. 
And no wonder that the Swiss point with pride 
to the life work of this great educator, for it 
was largely through his influence that Switzer- 
land and especially Zurich have become famous 
for their educational system and establishments. 


Froebel’s Scheme of Spontaneous Activity. 


Among those who became imbued with Pes- 
talozzi’s ideas and went to his school to learn 
his method, was another altruistic spirit, 
Frederich Froebel. In his mind the teachings 
of Rousseau and Pestalozzi developed into a 
wider scope. He conceived the idea that the 
true secret of the child’s growth, moral and 
intellectual as well as physical, was spontan- 
eous activity, and that the natural processes 
and influences of the home should be amplified 
and completed in the school. In the home the 
little children learn through play, and this the 
school was to continue by its method. In the 
home the child gradually took its place in the 
family circle and came to realize that it had 
duties toward the rest as well as rights of its 
own, and this the school was to confirm by its 
training. He undertook to realize his idea in 
his native German village, where it was well 
received, but where he was most of the time 
left at the point of starvation. He removed 
to Switzerland, to where Pestalozzi had worked 
thirty years before, but there met with such 
opposition as to be again starved out. 

e now went back to Germany and !resolved 
to concentrate his efforts in behalf of the 
training of little children in preparation for 
the larger schools. Little games and childish 
handicrafts were carefull thought out by him 
to train the child in the direction of both con- 
certed and independent action, the one to 
foster orderliness and discipline, and the other 
to build up character and independence. He 
worked along, developizg his great schemes 
of the kindergarten in one which he carried on 
himself, found here and there an appreciative 
disciple, but no adequate support, and he fin- 
all to give up for want of money. 

To a livelihood and to propagate his 
ideas he gave lectures on his system te teachers, 
and was Barely getting along while his teach- 
ings were taking root when the political up- 
heaval of 1848 came to pass. The revolution 
having failed, the Prussian Government turned 
upon all new ideas as having anti-monarchic 
tendencies, and in 1851 the establishment of 
Froebel’s schools was offieially interdicted. 
Froebel was left to the charity of friends, and a 
year later, broken-hearted. he died. 

But his idea was a living truth and it pre- 
vailed. Slowly indeed it has made its way 
through all the lands of civilization, and es- 
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pecially in the very country from which he 
was banished, and now Froebel, like Pestalozzi 
and Rousseau before him, has been apotheo- 
sized where but a generation ago he was left to 
struggle and to starve. 

The kindergarten was originally planned to 
systematize in. the schools the mt influence 
of the home and to utilize the child’s natural 
impulse to play as a means to that end. But 
with the sudden and rapid growth of the mod- 
ern industrial system whieh has ensued during 
the fifty years since Froebel’s death his idea of 
‘utilizing the child’s tendency to play as a 
‘means of training its moral nature was grad- 
ually diverted into that of training the child’s 
industrial capacities. The kindergarten be- 
came developed mainly in its manual training 
features, aia this idea has been enlarged upon 
in our manual training schools. 

The Gill School City Method of Moral Training. 

And now comes another altruist and carries 
this great educational idea forward to its 
logical conclusion and original purpose. The 
Gill School City is the full development of the 
Froebelian idea of educating the young through 
the training of their inner impulses, that is to 
say, through the right direction of their spon- 
taneous activities. This the school city does 

-in the one most important direction of self- 
government and self-control thruugh the sub- 
stitution of spontaneous effort in place of 
arbitrary coercion and control. It is nota 
means of manual training. We have that well 
established. It is a means of moral training, 
ef which our children, especially in the condi- 
tion of modern city life, have more than ever 
need. 
What Shall WE Do? 

Shall we in this morning-glow of the 20th 
century, with the ample light of past exper- 
ence to guide us, stand by and see the story of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel repeated before our 
eyes? Shall we let the school city idea lan- 
guish through our generation only to be real- 


‘wed and its author glorified by the next? Let 
‘me emphasize the question and suggest the 


answer by a quotation from the great German 


poet and philosopher, Goethe: 


Only Sure Way. 

**With a mature generation there is never 
much to be done, neither in things material 
nor spiritual, neither in matters of taste nor of 
character. Be ye wise and begin in the 
schools, and then it will go.”” 


School City Exchange. 


EpitTor’s Note : Every reader of Normal Instructor who has 
adopted the School City method of government in his or her 
school is earnestly urged to report name and address to Mr. 
Gill. You are also invited to send a report of your experience 
in founding the School City in your schools and what it has 
accomplished in the lives ovr pupils. Such letters are sure 
to be of interest to other teachers and they will be published 
in this School City Exchange. Those of you who wish to ask 
questions concerning School City matters are invited to cor- 
respond with Mr. Gill. He willanswer your questions in this 
department. He has kindly consented to send personal re- 
plies when the requestsis accompanied by twenty-five cents to 
pay for postage and clerical work. We have suggested this 
charge to Mr. Gill knowing how generously he gives himself 
to the cause so close to his heart and how severely his time, 
strength and resources are taxed insecuring the advancement 
of this work to which he is devoting his life. Mr. Gill is con- 
stantly engaged in establishing School Cities throughout the 
country. Teachers desiring to secure his services are invited 
to correspond with him and arrange terms. Mr, Gill’s friends 
feel that his work should have the support of some philan- 
thropist and it is hoped that it will in time. Until this is 
done, it will be necessary for teachers desiring personal ser- 
vices in their Schools to arrange terms with Mr, Gill. In 
manv places, public spirited citizens have been influenced by 
teachers to pay the necessary expenses connected with the 
personal services of Mr. Gill in establishing School Cities 
throughout a town or city. 

The following books have been prepared to help teachers to 
establish School Cities in theirschools. 

The School Republic. Price 50 cents. This is the most 
helpful one of the list to teachers who wish to organize the 
School City in their schools. 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35 cents. Thisis a 
good book to use among parents to gain their support. 

The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training as Exemplified 
in the School Cities and School State at the State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. Price $1.00. This is a very interest- 
ing book describing the actual working of this system. 

Orders for these books and correspondence for this depart- 
ment should be addressed to Mr. Wilson L. Gill, 340 West 
Duval St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penna. 


A New Force Enlisted. 
Dear Friends :— ; 

Our School City movement is developing in 
an interesting way in various directions geo- 
graphically and otherwise. Not the least in- 
teresting of the aoe area is the espousing 
of our cause by Funk & Wagnall’s new 
monthy magazine, *‘The Circle.” One of the 
editors, Lyman Beecher Stowe, asked me to 
write a School City article for their January 
issue. I was quite willing to comply and 
asked him to go with me to some echotits where 
the method has been in use for a number of 
years, and others where it is just now being 
taken up. He went with me to many schools 
and his enthusiasm continued to increase, till 
I think he is now as full of fire for our cause 
as was his grandmother for that of the slaves. 

He sees in our cause new joy for the chil- 
dren throughout the world and in this enfran- 
chisement of men and women in their child- 
hood, while it is possible to train them in 
right thoughts and habits of citizenship, a 
new great hope in the realization of the bless- 
ings of intelligent, unselfish, true democracy 
such as the world has been struggling for, but 
never attained. After a time Mr. Stowe said 
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to me, **You are the originator and leader in 
this great movement, and because of this are 
barred from writing about it such an article 


as we want. I want to write that article my- 
self, may I doit?’ Of course I was greatly 
pleased and this will be the leading article in 
the January ‘‘Circle.’’ It will be the policy 
of this new great magazine to continually 
foster our cause. 

I have many letters you would be pleased to 
see, but this time there seems to be room for 
the following one only: 


Dear Mr. Gill:—In my shcool in Rainier, a 
small town in Thurston County, Washington. I 
organized a School City last September and am 
pleased with its workings. I can see tliat there 
are great possibilities for the system if properly 
handled. I have a school of 36 pupils and have 
fully officered City in operation. 

Terror to Evil Doers. 

Our twelve year old judge has dispensed justice 
in the most approved style, and is a terror to evil 
doers, but gives a feeling of security to those who 
are disposed to do right. 

We have, besides our seven councilmen and the 
necessary executive and court officials, a Sanitary 
Committee and a Board of Public Works. 

Hands and Faces Washed--Cloak Room and Yard in 
Order. 

The Sanitary Committee or Board of Health has 
caused a great many hands and faces to be washed 
and the Board of Public Works keep the cloak 
rooms and school yard in order. 

The Golden Rule. 

We have a Decorating Commission who are work- 
ing on the Golden Rule in large letters, which we 
will place on the wali in the schoolroom. The 
spirit is already within us, and this will help to 
keep us in mind of our holy guest, and tend to 
prevent our allowing anything to crowd it out. 

Happy Visible Results. 

The visible results are, that complaints from the 
playground to the teacher of bad language and of 
abuse of one pupil by another have ceased, and an 
improved moral tone has developed in the school- 
room, 

Invisible Results. 

Based on my present experience and observations 
I see with absolute certainty that future results, 
invisible only because we have not reached them, 
will demonstrate that men and women who shall 
have been trained as the pupils in my school are 
now being trained by your method, have an under- 
standing of social, political and legal affairs, and 
an ease and power in participating in them, which 
have been denied heretofore to the pupils and 
graduates of public schools, 

Badges. 

The object of this letter is more particularly to 
inquire as to badges to be worn by citizens and 
officers. As this matter may be of interest to other 
teachers, a reply in the Normal Instructor might 
serve the best purpose. Do you keep the badges 
in stock and what are they worth by the dozen? 

School City Papers. 

I understand that one or more School City papers 
are published. Could you give me the address and 
terms upon which I could subscribe for such a 
paper? Yours for good citizenship, 

Albert Davis. 

As to Badges, this has been a little puzzle 
for me always, for I have not wanted to be in 
a position to make a profit by reason of the 

children’s citizenship. The children will have 
badges though, and they generally succeed 
in getting only inappropriate ones. After 
several years organizing School Cities, it 
seemed best to get up some inexpensive badges 
and sell them at cost. For several years I did 
this, but this proved too expensive to me per- 
sonally, for the apparent cost turned out to be 
only a part of it, and I gave away so many 
that it became a burden. Now I charge a 
little more, and for the good of the children 
as well as to reduce expenses, I try to avoid 
giving the badges. I hope it will not be long 
before it will be practicable for me to furnish 
artistic, symbolic satisfactory badges of sev- 
eral different prices. The present ones are 
circular celluloid badges. Officers’ badges are 
an inch and a quarter in diameter. Across 
the center is a band of white containing the 
title of the officer. Above this is a field of 
blue with thirteen stars and the words **School 


(Continued on page 38 























Department of Pedagogy 


MANUAL TRAINING AS A NECESSARY FORCE IN MODERN EDUCATION. II 


Purpose of Manual Training. 


HERE seems to be no clearly defined and 
generally accepted notion as to what 
manual training should attempt. In 

my last article I pointed out the distinction 
between manual training, industrial training 
and the trade school. Let us turn our atten- 
tion to a closer study of the aim uf manual 
training. Quoting again from the report of 
the Massachusetts commission,x—*The wide 
indifference to manual training as a school 
subject may be due to the narrow view which 
has prevailed among its chief advocates. It 
has been urged as a culture Ps al 
useful as a stimulus to other forms of intel- 
lectual effort,—a sort of mustard relish, an 
appetizer,—to be conducted without reference 
to any industrial end. It has been severed 
from real life as completely as have the other 
school activities. ‘Thus it has come about that 
the overmastering influences of school tradi- 
tions have brought into a both the 
drawing and the manual work.”’ 

There is no doubt that manual training de- 
velops the intellect, fosters morals, quickens the 
perceptions, stimulates and makes accurate the 

ywers of observation. Other school subjects 

o the same, each in its own way, and all in 
a general way. A general statement of this 
character therefore does not suffice in discuss- 
ing the purpose of manual training. First of 
all its aim is the training of the hand to obey 
the will. It calls for dynamic, for active 
employment, in contradistinction to the static 
or passive scheme of education. rprerene b it 
trains the eye to see accurately and furnishes a 
knowledge of the materials handled and worked 
with. In the selection and manipulation of 
materials the pupil gains a knowledge of their 
characteristics and uses, the eye becomes ac- 
customed to examine joints, angles, and curves 
in the pieces constructed; a sense of proportion 
and beauty as well as fitness is cultivated; and 
a mastery of the details of objects about him 
is — Such acquirements are of inesti- 
mable value, not only from an educational 
standpoint, but also for their practical utility. 
They furnish an excellent equipment for know- 
ing the intrinsic value of articles for use either 
in the home or in business. A gentleman was 
recently boasting about a valuable piece of 
furniture he had recently purchased, declaring 
that it was mahogany. ‘*Are you sure of 
that?”’ asked a young man who was his guest. 
**Why, certainly,”’ he replied. **Do you doubt 
it?’ “*I certainly do,”’ was the answer. ** At 
least we can soon tell,’? and scratching with 
his knife in an unexposed place he soon proved 
that it was skilfully stained maple. A_ train- 
ing in the manual arts had equipped him to 
detect the fraud of which he was sure even 
before he used his knife. 

Third, such training is aiso essential to the 
complete development of the brain. President 
Eliot remarks, ‘Manual training not onl 
trains the eye und hand, but develops the habit 
of accuracy and thoroughness in every kind of 
work. It develops the mental faculties of 
some boys better than books do.’’ Dr. Hall 
adds, “No kind of education so demonstrably 
develops the brain as hand training.”? In a 
word, the purpose of manual training is to ex- 
cite the nerve-centers of the brain through the 
exercise of the muscles. Dr. Ballite says, 
** Any process in manual training ought to stop 

*Professor of Pedago3y, New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. Author of Seeley’s New Question Book and 
several important books for teachers. 


By Levi Seeley, Ph.D.* 


when it ceases to be brain work. Here we 
have the difference between the manual train- 
ing and the trade school. The manual train- 
ing school stops when the point mentioned is 
reached. Its purpose is purely educational. 
The trade school continues the training in 
skill even after the process is relegated to the 
_ cord, in order that the person may 
evelop the power of producing as large a 
quantity as possible of goods of a high grade 
of finish in a given length of time for the 
market. Its purpose is economic.’? Here we 
have also an answer to the claim thet penman- 
ship is manual training betause it develops 
the hand. Penmanship does not stop when it 
ore automatic, when it ceases to be brain 
work, 


The Place of Manual Training in an Educa- 
tional Scheme. 


If it is true as thinkers like Dewey, James, 
Hall, Wundt, and Baldwin assert that the 


Don’t Worry. 


Why shadow the beauty of sea or of land 
With a doubt or a fear ? 
God holds all the swift-rolling worlds in His 
hand, . 
And sees what no man can as yet under- 
stand, 
That out of life here, 
With its smile and its tear, 
Comes forth into light, from Eternity planned, 
The soul of good cheer. 
Don’t worry— 
The end shall appear. 
—Elizabeth Porter Gould 





**Child’s thought is never dissociated from his 
muscles; that every idea has a motor aspect; 
that mind is in one sense a middle term between 
the senses and the muscles; that an idea is not 
complete until it is realized in action,’’ then 
the earlier manual training is introduced into 
the school course the better. 

It is also true that a reconstruction of our 
school practice, which requires the child to sit 
still a large part of the time in school, is nec- 
essary. O’Shea tells us that *‘In the earliest 
years the pupil’s chief interest is constructive 
activity.”” It is well known that the child 
loves to make things and if he is furnished 
with suitable tools he will spend a large part 
of his time in constructing. With blocks he 
will build, with paper and scissors he will cut 
out various forms; with tools and boards he will 
make boxes, or erect houses; with sand he will 
mold. His product of course will, be crude, 
but he is learning the use of tools, the adapta- 
bility of materials, the power of constructing, 
and is satisfying a natural instinct. He must 
be allowed to make things in his own way 
before technique is expected of him. Indeed, 
technique is **best acquired in connection with 
a mastery of the content which is to be ex- 
pressed by means of it,”’ as modern teachers of 
music, drawing, and penmanship have dis- 
covered, ‘Thus the child is allowed to express 


his thought with the pen while his penmanship 
is still crude, the pupil in music is not held to 
a practice of the scales without some relief in 
playing tunes that rn to him, and the 
rawing teacher introduces objects of interest 
to draw. 
The practice has been to place manual train- 
ing in the late grammar and high school 
rades. If it is true that the “childs thought 
is never dissociated from his muscles,’’ that 
‘fan idea is not complete until it is realized in 
action,’’ that the dynamic is the strong feature 
of the young child’s education, does. it not 
follow that some form of manual training is 
culiarly adapted‘to the primary grades? I 
lieve that the emphasis in manual training 
should fall upon the primary grades when con- 
structive activity is most natural, and that it 
should gradually diminish in quantity, while 
the technique becomes greater, throughout all 
the grades till the end of the high school course. 
If the benefits of manual training as pointed 
out by Prof. James are true this earlier period 
is peculiarly suited to it. He says, **Labora- 
tory work and shop work engender a habit of 
observation, a knowledge of the difference 
between accuracy and vagueness, and an insight 
into nature’s complexity and into the in-. 
adequacy of all abstract verbal accounts of 
real | agree ng which, once wrought into the* 
mind, remain there a lifelong possession. 
They confer precision; because if you are do- 
ing a thing, you must do it definitely right or 
definitely wrong. They give honesty; for 
when you express joule by making things, 
and not by using words, it becomes impossible 
to dissimulate your vagueness or ignorance by 
ambiguity. They beget a habit of self-re-: 
liance; they keep the interest and attention 
always cheerfully engaged, and reduce the; 
teacher’s disciplinary function to a minimum.”’ 
We say a great deal in these days about : 
character forming as the supreme end of edu-} 
cation. Surely the qualities above outlined as 
being fostered are those essential to good char- 
acter; and as character is early formed, it 
follows that those school subjects that have the 
most direct influence in reaching this end 
should be placed early in the course. No 
stronger argument than this can be urged for 
placing manual training early in the course,— 
much earlier than is common. , 


Culture Epochs and Manual Training. 


In some schools attempt is being made to 
apply the culture epochs theory to manual 
training by starting the child with the crude 
implements used by primitive man and follow 
the development of the child by the use of such 
mechanical devices as mark the progress of 
the race. I certainly agree with Prof. Wood- 
ward when he says, ‘This is the age of ma-. 
chinery, of pneumatic hammers, and electric 
cranes, and it is only a reminiscent fad 
to return to the spinning-wheels, and 
hand-looms,- and _ crude - appliances of our 
grandmothers.”’? Or with Prof. Baldwin, who 
remarks, ** Manual training which is approached 
from the culture epoch or evolutionary stand-" 
point is unpedagogical because it attempts that 
which is psychologically impossible. It does 
not minister to the child’s most common and 
imperative needs.”’ Take the matter of games} 
Suppose‘a father should try to teach his son to* 
play ball by the etlond he employed fifty 
years ago, or, if you will, by the way the 
aborigines played it. The+boy would not 


(Continued on pagt ) 
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Beans plauted in clay and in loam. Note the dif- 
ference between the two plants inloam. The coty- 
ledons or half-beans have been removcd. 


a corn stalk produced an ear of corn. 
Their answers were **To feed horses;’’ 
**To sell at the warehouse;’’ **For people to 
eat; “*‘To make meal or hominy;’’ ‘*To 
make alcohol;’’ etc. Little did these young 
people think that the greatest effort any plant 
makes is to produce a seed that other individ- 
uals of its kind may succeed itself. A seed 
seems to occupy a place between the old and 
new plant much as the narrow portiun of the 
figure eight which joins the lower to the upper 
rt. 
P’There were certain things necessary besides 
the parts of the flower to produce the seed. 
Life, plant food, heat, light, and water each 


Ge school children were once asked why 

















A seed tester for small seeds. 


played its ) ae To cause the little seed to 
sprout and grow the same things are essential 
as for its formation. 

The vitality may be at very low ebb or may 
have passed away entirely. Food, heat, light 
and water may be provided, but the seed may 
or quite as little as the nearest pebble 

o it. 

The farmer and gardener too often give lit- 
tle attention to testing the vitality of seeds 
before planting. There is loss of time in 
planting seeds of low or no vitality; and an 
additional loss in replanting and in the poor 
crop secured from the replant. 

cereals can best be tested in a home-made 
tester such as is shown in the illustration. Two 


*Superintendent of Agricultural Extension, College of Agri- 
culture and Domestic Science, Ohio State University. 





Elementary Lessons in Agriculture. VI. 
SPROUTING OF SEEDS AND THE GROWTH OF ROOTS 


By A. B. GRAHAM®* 


seeds from the middle part of an ear of corn 
and two from above and below the middle 
should be placed in each little square of sand. 
Each square represents an ear of corn. A 
iece of cheese cloth should be placed over the 
ittle gardens. Cover the cheese cloth about 
an inch deep with sand; dampen and place 
where it is warm and examine after two or 
three days. No ear of corn should be used for 
seed unless every grain in the tester spzouts. 

Small seeds may be easily tested in what is 
known as a Geneva tester, or between damp- 
ened blotters placed between dinner plates— 
one inverted and placed over the other. 

Seeds will not sprout and grow unless air 
can be admitted that sufficient oxygen may 
pass through the covering into the starchy 
portion. Seeds, like animals, must have air. 
Ground that has been properly prepared will 
admit sufficient air. Clay soils are composed 
of such small particles that less air reaches the 
seed. Little or no air can come to seeds that 
lie in ground covered with water. If they do 
sprout, it is because the water contained 
enough air to furnish oxygen sufficient to start 
germination. Rice is an example of such 
seed. If rice be placed in cooled \hoiled water 
it will not sprout. ‘ 

Cultivation breaks up crusts and_ places 
beaten down by hard rains and loosens the soil 
that there may be good ventilation. 

A very interesting experiment may be per- 
formed by quickly dippine a few beans sev- 
eral times in paraffine or beeswax until a thick 
coating is formed. Plant and see if they will 
sprout. Plant a few that have no wax on 
rte 

Free water prevents the passage of air to 
seeds, but film moisture permits its free pas- 
sage. The film moisture on soil particles 
passes through the seed covering and assists in 
softening the starch and in changing it intoa 
sugar that the new plant or embyro may feed 
upon it, 

The soil must contain film mcisture that the 
tiny hairs on the roots may take up the small 
quantity of food held in solution in the water. 
Dry soil or rocks may contain plant food but 
it must be dissolved by water that it may be 
taken up by the plant. 

A soil mulch made by lightly stirring the 
upper surface preserves film moisture by pre- 
venting rapid hp aera Drainage removes 
free water, thus allowing a greater circulation 
of air; a greater amount of surface is also cov- 
ered by film moisture and the feeding area for 
the tiny roots is increased. Prepare two cans 
for planting—one with drainage, the other 
without. Plant beans, corn or peas and ob- 
serve results. 

There may be life; there may be air and 
moisture; but without heat and light little 
progress would be made in the sprouting of 
the seed and in the growth of the plant. With 
the two extremes—heat and cold, the life of 
the germ may be sniffed out. A proper degree 
of heat must be maintained to bring about the 
proper preparation of the food in the seed by 
chemical changes. Certain chemical changes 
are caused by keeping bread dough near a tire. 
In much the same way heat causes changes to 
be brought about in sprouting seeds. The 
light colored soils will not absorb as much heat 
as the black or dark colored ones. That the 
light colored soils may be made to take in 
more heat, more vegetable matter—clovers and 
weeds must be plowed under or manufes should 
be added. More humus will be formed. The 






gardener who increases the supply of humus 
each year increases the heat-absorbing power 
of the soil and the seeds he plants sprout sooner 
than those of his indifferent neighbor. On a 
gradually sloping hillside with an exposure to 
the south, seeds will usually sprout more 
quickly and the plants grow more rapidly than 
on a hillside with a northern exposure. 

The depth at which seeds should be planted 
should be determined much by the amount of 
moisture necessary to start germination. Corn, 
oats, wheat, peas, and beans should be planted 
deeper than radishes. Lettuce und petunias 
aid other very smal! seeds need only to be even- 

















Six grains from each ear to test vitality. All should 
grow in four or five days or not be used for seed. 


ly distributed on the surface of a well prepared 
bed and pressed against the ground under the 
hand or a board. Some characteristics pecu- 
liar to the plant must be kept in mind. 
The bean carries its seed leaves or cotyledons 
above the soil; the pea and corn do not. On 
this account it may be well not tu plant beans 
as deep as peas or corn. Some seeds that need 
much moisture to start germination if placed 
some distance apart cannot force the little 
plant through the soil. Many seeds may be 
planted close together that by their united 
effort they may break through soil cover above 
them. Beets and tomatoes are often so planted, 
and after a little growth the young plants are 
transplanted. 

Black locust seed are scalded and moon 
flower seed are assisted to hasten sprouting by 
cutting a piece from the hard seed cover. 

The farmer or gardener who spends time in 
pr erly preparing a seed bed has done quite 

alf the work necessary to produce a crop pro- 
vided weather conditions are favorable. ‘Til- 
lage utensils should not be used as traditional 
practices and methods have taught us but as 
the thinking mind and the observing eye 
directs, Seek nature’s laws and keep in her 
paths. She defeats her law-breakers and those 
who cross her paths. 


Experiments. 


No. 1—Lay a black cloth on a dinner plate. 
Place a few grains and a few radish pal on 
the cloth. Fold one part of the cloth over the 
seeds to keep out light and to hold moisture. 
Pour a little water into the plate and place it 
in a light warm place. After two days care- 
fully lay back the cloth and observe root hairs. 
Are there any on the point of the root? 

As the rootlets extend, the root hairs on the 
old part of the root wither; they continue to 
appear on the new part of the rootlet. The 

(Continued on page 4o) 
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How to Teach Literary Masterpieces 
By Percival Chubb* 


OU must know what you are teaching 
+ i the subject for. You must know the 
aims of the work and the end sought. 

There are three leading divisions of the 
subject which must be left in mind. 

Ist. The subject matter. English is rather 
a new subject and, as a subject by itself is just 
beginning to receive consideration. We have 
had the subjects of Reading, Penmanship, 
Spelling, etc., (branches of English) presented 
in method and subject, but English as a study 
of masterpieces has not, heretofore, received 
much attention. 

How shall this subject be presented ? 

The aim in this study'is to develop in the 
student ideas of lofty manhood and citizen- 
ship. In old times the ‘‘classics,”’ as called to- 
day, were used to inspire these qualities. In 
those days nothing else existed; they were the 
‘*masterpieces’’ of that day. Now with the dis- 
appearance of the ‘‘classics’’ from the school 
curriculum, we turn to the great English 
masterpieces as a means of pire ay the 
morals and even the religion of the child. 
Just as the Greek used Homer, we use Shakes- 

are. 

2d. The second aim is the esthetical aim. 
Most of us take pleasure and delight in ap- 
peals to the emotions. Literature appeals to 
the emotion which is in the heart of man. 

The purpose of the instructor is, then, to 
touch these springs in the heart of the child so 
as to develop a love for the true, the good and 
the beautiful. 

3d. The third purpose is that of promo- 
tion of noble ce and noble manners. The 
basis of all instruction in language is oral. 
Music and poetry are addressed to the ear. 
Hence to train the ear is the first step. The 
great masterpieces are impassive to the eye, but 
touch the heart with power to kindle emotion 
when they enter the mind through the ear. 

How shall we use literatrue for these ends? 

What methods of treatment shall be followed 
in order that literature may accomplish this 
three-fold purpose? Always keep in mind 
these two important things—the child and the 
subject. Psychology and child study will help 
to the end, but we are in danger of going too 
far in these subjects and making the means in- 
stead of the cot the objects of study. The 
rime force is the inspiration the teacher 
Lviage to her work. The child presents for 
consideration the same periods of development 
as presented by the human race, and we will 
do well to draw a lesson from human _ history 
of songs, of stories, and of drama. 

The ancient festivals were among the first 
expression of race developments in expression. 





Here were music, drama, gesture, dance, 


pantomime. 
The arts owe more to the festivals than to 


anything else. The child in the first years of 
school life is as the race in its infancy. 


*Dr. Chubb is a member of the faculty of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York. Thisarticle is an extract of a lecture 
given by him. 


When the child is removed from the kinder- 

oo to the primary grades he is removed 
rom an environment of naturalness in action 

and expression to one of stiffness and repress- 
ion. He loses his spontaneity. He feels it is 
no longer proper to natural. He is in a 
new world with new thoughts and. expressions. 
This should not be. The first years in the 
primary grades should be but a growth from 
the kindergarten, and should be but a step 
beyond. Give him song and story which wi 
continue to develop gesture and pantomime. 
Take the old folks poetry for the beginning, 
and none seems so fitting as Mother Goose. 

Froebel was doing nothing more in his 
mother plays than taking the old folks rhymes 
and adapting them to the character and mind 
of the child. The child gets its first rythmic 
education from its first education of the senses. 

Many of the old rhymes were recited for 
nothing else than to create music for dancing. 
They have a beat, or measure, just fitted to 
the step of the dance. Now the dramatic 
element has entered in. The ‘Ring Around 
the Roses,”’ ** Around the Mulberry Bush,’ the 
**Frog in the Woud,”’ etc., are examples of 
early child drama. 


Value on the Side of Music 


We must try and reach the child through 
the heart. Make every poem to sing itself 
into the mind and heart of the child. If we 
do not do this, we do not attain the highest 
results, ; 

Take those poems of which the child has 
some subject knowledge. Poems of unfamiliar 
animals should be avoided. 

Teachers should read the poem first for 
proper oral interpretation, because the poem, 
as before stated, is for the ear. Interpret the 
meaning to the senses of the child, exaggerat- 
ing the onomatopaic or sensousness of language. 

Take. for example, **The Brook’’ by Tenny- 
son. Read with effect, adapting the tone, 
voice and time to the sense, exaggerating the 
onomatopaic effect. This will interpret to 
him the artistic beautty as in no other way. 

**The Death of the Year,”’ if read with 
sa. effect and at proper times will never be 

orgotten by the child. All great prose is 
chanting prose. Story and song are the two 
great departments of literature. 

The selection is the most important. Rule 
out pedagogical try, of which so many 
books ane illed. seo Y 

In conclusion: The teacher of English is 
the minister to present the great legacies of 
the past to child. His is a great and responsi- 
ble position for much for the making of char- 
acter lies in the selection of the most appro- 
priate in the literature for the child. 


A Study of Great Short Poems 
By Harriette Taylor Treadwell* 
Many children finish their school life in the 


eighth grade. We need therefore so to train 
their minds to a liking for the beautiful and 


*Principal of the Joseph Warren School, Chicago, Ill. 
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the great in literature, that the impulse to go 
on reading and conta, * by themselves will 
linger long with them. ‘The man who declares 
he cannot enjoy poetry is a sorry spectacle; he 
is barred from one of the greatest pleasures. 
A great scientist said with deepest anguish, 
that he had so long dealt with facts, that he 
could not enjoy music, nor art, nor poetry. 
That part of his brain seemed to have atro- 
wt a part of his puwer to enjoy was dead. 

urther, he said, **If I had my life to live 
over, I would cultivate the art side of my 
being, daily, that thus I might be the richer 
and more appreciative in all things.”” A great 
psychologist has said this of himself: ‘I daily 
commit to memory some exquisite gem of poetic 
thought, that I may keep my memory flexible 
through this mental effort.”’ 

We cannot give to children any richer store- 
house than that possible through the committ- 
ing of great poetry and prose, a small amount 
being Seat per y- Read a short memorv 
gem to the children twice. Repeat the first 
sentence; have children repeat it orally. Re- 

at the second sentence; hats children repeat 
it. ‘The teacher then gives the first and second 
sentences together; the children repeat the two. 
The teacher repeats the third; the children re- 
peat the third. Then give the three. After 
this study through the ear only thus far, let 
the children take pencil and paper and write 
the committed portion, leaving blanks for for- 
gotten words or phrases. It will be surprising 
how few mistakes several children will have.’ 
Let the children who have memorized it per- 
fectly write it on the blackboard. Save the 
best one. Let the children correct at their 
seats. Spend five minutes a day on memoriz- 
ing great short poems. The results will be 
quick, lasting and most satisfactory; eye work 
always following the ear work. 

In presenting a short poem by a great writer,’ 
let the chibiooe icnucbis it fink and finally. 
copy it correctly in their quotation note-books, 
which every child from second grade up should 
keep. Let the interpretation of what the poem 
means to the child follow. Give the child per- 
fect freedom to express himself, first on paper. 
Afterwards the ideas will be brought out more 
fully in the class discussion. he teacher 
should reserve all of her suggestions until the 
children have worked with the poem alone. 
Then she may clear up some obscure passage or 
some hidden meaning. Through this personal 
effort, the self expression of the child grows 
rapidly. The boy who today feels his inabil- 
ity to express himself, will be able in a few 
weeks to give some really fine interpretive, 
ideas. The teacher must select for herself the 
poems she wishes her children to learn. She. 
will present most ably those that she has cared 
for most in her own student life. * 

The poems given here are merely for sugges- 
tion. e interpretive work of the children 
will illustrate what is the outcome of such 
study. ‘Toa Water Fowl,” William Cullen 
Bryant: we spent three or four days in memor- 
izing this poem. *°*The Chambered Nautilus,”’ 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes: this is one of the 
most difficult poems to memorize and took far 
longer. ‘‘True Charity,’? Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox: this was committed in five minutes. 
**Flower in the Crannied Wall,’’ Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson: this was learned in five minutes. 
**The Bugle Song,’’ Alfred, Lord Tennyson: 
this was studied three or four days, a few min- 
utes each day. ‘°*Crossing the Bar,” Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson: this was learned in about 
eight minutes. ‘*Daffodils’’ and ‘*She was a 
Phantom of Delight,’’ William Wordsworth: 
this was learned in four or five lessons. **Op- 
aoa gl John James Ingalls: this was 
earned in about fifteen minutes. ‘*Ode ona 
Grecian Urn,’’ John Keats: we studied this for 
interpretive work, but it was not committed. 

Read a beautiful poem to the children daily, 
whether it is further studied or not. Thus the 
children get into a poetic habit of thought for 
five minutes a day, at least. 

Study: Figures of speech, and drill simile, 
metaphor, personification, apostrophe, synec- 
doche. 

Technical English: Work on the clause in 
its three uses, as a noun, an adjective and an 
adverb. 

Speech: Never allow an English error to 
pass uncorrected. Encourage the children to 
correct their own and each other’s mistakes. 


The Study of Synonyms. 


Aware and Conscious. 

1. Aware is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 
Conscious from the Latin. 

_ 2, Both mean apprised. 

3. Aware refers to things outside of our- 
selves, to objects of rception. Conscious 
refers to our own hoagie to things within 
us. 

4. In the darkness he was aware of the pres- 
ence of his enemy, but conscious that he could 
thwart the designs of his foe. 


Negligence and Neglect. 

1. Derived from the Latin. 

2. Their common meaning is disregard. 

3. Negligence is the habit, and neglect the 
act, of leaving things undone. 

To be negligent is a general trait of char- 
acter. We are guilty of neglect in particular 
eases. 

4. By neglecting to do what ought to be 
done, we soon acquire habits of negligence. 

Vocation and Avocation. 

1. Derived from the Latin. 

2. Both refer to what occupies one’s time. 

3. Vocation has reference to one’s principal 
business, his trade or profession. Avucation 
is used in connection with the smaller and 
more irregular affairs of life. , 

4. In early life the vocation of Hugh Miller 
required him to spend eight hours a day at the 
forge and the anvil, yet he devoted nearly us 
much time to his chosen avocation, the study of 
rocks so thickly strewn around his native 
heath. Later in life his avocation became his 
vocation. 


Disturb and Interrupt. 

1. Both are derived from the Latin. 
' %. Both relate to interference. 
* 8. We may be disturbed inwardly or out- 
wardly; our minds may be disturbed by dis- 
quieting reflections, or we may be disturbed in 
our rest or in our business by unseemly noises. 

We are interrupted only outwardly, that is 
in our business or pursuits. 
© What will disturb one may not disturb 
another. 
-- An interruption is positive. What ever in- 
terrupts one person will interrupt another. 
4, **Care disturbs study.” 
: The advent of visitors interrupted my work. 
‘ The same distinction exists between these 
words when applied to things as to persons. 


Whatever is put out of its proper condition 
is disturbed. 

Whatever is stopped in the evenness or 
regularity of its work is interrupted. 

ater suddenly put into motion is disturbed. 

Water diverted from its ordinary channel is 
interrupted. 

Alleviate and Relieve. 

1. Both are derived from the Latin. 

2. Both mean to allay. 

3. Alleviate signifies to lighten by making 
less. 

Relieve signifies to take away or remove. 

As a general rule alleviate refers to our in- 
ternal feelings only; while relieve refers to 
our external circumstances. 

4. Condolence and sympathy tend greatly to 
alleviate the sufferings of our fellow-creatures. 

It is an essential part of the Christian’s duty 
to relieve the wants of his indigent neighbor. 
Anecdote and Story. 

1. Anecdote is derived from the Greek. 

Story is derived frum the Latin. 

2. Both refer to narratiun. 

8. An anecdote has but little incident and 


no -_ 
story may have many incidents and a 
thrilling plot. 
4. A good writer picks up a number of 
anecdotes and weaves them into his story. 
Bestow and Confer. 
1. Bestow is derived from the German. 
Confer is derived from the Latin. 
2. Both refer to giving. 
3. Conferring is an act of authority; princes 
and men in power confer. 
Bestowing is an act of charity or generosity ; 
a ote in private stations bestow. 
onors, dignities, privileges, and rank are 
the things conferred; merit, favor, interest, 
— or intrigue gives rise to conferring. 
avors, kindnesses, and pecuniary relief are 


the things bestowed; necessity, solicitation, 


and private affection lead to bestowing. 

4. ‘Though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor.”’ 

**The public marks of honor and reward con- 
ferred upon me.”’ 

Politeness and Courtesy. 

1. Politeness is derived from the Latin. 

Courtesy is derived from the French. 

2. Both refer to good breeding. 

3. Politeness denotes that natural ease of 
manner which springs from a desire to please. 

Courtesy Siophomn itself in the address and 
manners acquired in courts or in society. 

4. **Politeness was a part of his nature, for 
his heart went out in love to all humanity.”’ 

**My lord, for your courtesy I thank you.” 
Rare and Scarce. 

1. Both are derived from the Latin. 

2. Both mean uncommon. 

3. We call a thing rare when few of the kind 
exist, or can be procured. 

We speak of a thing as scarce, which though 
usually abundant, is for the time being to be 
had only in diminished quantities. 

In determining whether an article is rare, 
we compare it with the former quantity or 
number of the same article. 

4. ‘*A perfect union of wit and judgment 
is one of the rarest things in the world.”’ 

**When any particular piece of money grew 
very scarce, it was often recoined by a succeed- 
ing emperor.” . 

Big, Large and Great. 

1. The etymology of dig’ is uncertain. 

Great is derived from the Anglo-Sagxon. 

Large is derived from the Latin. 

2. All three refer to size or number. 

3. Big expresses such size as gives the im- 
pression of burdensomeness or bulk, and carries 
the idea of physical turgidity and rotundity, 
as well as size. 

Big and large express the existence of rel- 


(Continued on page 4o) 
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Sir Francis Drake and the Decline of Spain as a Naval Power 


ROM 1577 to 1615 Francis Drake, Martin 
Frobisher, John Davis, Henry Hudson, 
John Smith, William Baffin, and other 

English navigators were actively engaged in 
voyages of discovery along the coasts of North 
America, either seeking to find new lands or 
a north-west passage to India. Of all these 
Drake was the most prominent. Among all 
the great English seamen he is second only to 
Nelson. He was the first to propose to break 
the power of Spain by attacking her colonies 
in America, and her treasure fleets upon the 
sea. 

Spain at this time was engaged in a mad 
pursuit for gold, for which she killed the red 
men and enslaved the black. It was the lust 
for gold, and the lust for power which grew 
out of her great wealth, obtained through such 
cruel and inhuman ways, that proved her ruin. 
It is said that Spain obtained from Mexico and 
Peru gold and silver to the amount of five 
billion dollars, every dollar stained with 
human blood, or representing human slavery, 
and human suffering. This vast sum was 
mostly used says Fiske **in maintaining the 
gibbett for political reformers and the stake 
for heretics.”” In other words in the great 
struggle between medieval and modern ideas, 
Spain espoused the cause of the former. In 
dving this she became involved in a tremendous 
struggle with the Netherlands, and later with 
Queen Elizabeth, and in the latter conflict 
spent an immense sum in building the ‘*Great 
Armada,” 

Sir John Hawkins was engaged in the slave 
trade. On one of his voyages, after trading 
in the West Indies, on account of severe 
weather he had to put into a Spanish port now 
known as Vera Cruz, for repairs. he day 
after his arrival in port a Spanish fleet of thir- 
teen vessels appeared at the mouth of the 
harbor. Hawkins, who had five vessels, re- 
fused to allow the Spanish to enter until they 
agreed that he might remain unmolested until 
his vessels were fit for sea. 

As might have been expected, the Spanish 
being so much stronger than he, they attacked 
him. A desperate fight followed. After los- 
ing three of his vessels Hawkins put to sea 
with the remaining two. The Spanish vessels 
were too badly damaged to follow him. 

Hawkins had not sufficient food for his 
whole force so one hundred and fourteen men 
were landed north of Tampico. Here many of 
them died from starvation. A few made their 
way through a vast wilderness to Nova Scotia, 
being nearly « year on the way. The greater 
number of those landed by Hawkins made their 
way to the city of Mexico. There three of 
them were burned at the stake by the Span- 
iards. The others were first flogged, then sent 
to the galleys for life. , 

There was great indignation in England 
when the news of the affair reached that coun- 
try. A fleet of Spanish treasure vessels that 
had sought refuge from the Huguenot cruisers 
in English — were seized because of the 
Spanish treachery and the treatment to which 
the men of Hawkins had been subjected. 

This was the beginning of the rupture be- 
tween England and Spain, though war was not 
declared for some time. Still private vessels 
were fitted out to prey upon the Spanish com- 
merce, and no doubt with the approval of 
Elizabeth. 

A year after the retention of the Spanish 
treasure fleet, the Pope issued a bill declaring 
Queen Elizabeth deposed, and absolving all 
her subjects from their allegiance to her. 

About this time the cruelties of the Duke of 
Alva in the Netherlands were becoming un- 
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bearable. In 1578 an alliance was formed 
between Queen Elizabeth and the Netherlands. 
This was the first open step in the life and 
death struggle between England and the Neth- 
erlands on the one hand, and Spain on the 
other. At that time England had not more 
than five million inhabitants, and but little 
wealth. ‘The Netherlands had greater wealth, 
but even a smaller population. On the other 
hand Spain was by far the most powerful and 
wealthy nation in the world. The case of the 
comparatively feeble allies seemed almost 


hopeless, 

Raciend pursued the policy recommended 
by Drake. War was not declared, but expe- 
ditions were fitted out by private parties to at- 
tack Spanish settlements in the New World 
and her treasure ships upon the seas. Priva- 
teering was then universal. The leaders of 


these expeditions are sometimes spoken of as - 


pirates, but that is far from correct. These 
men had no resemblance to the bucanneers whu 
for a long time swarmed the West Indies. No 
comparison can be drawn between Drake and 
Hawkins on the one hand, and Henry Morgan 
on the other. 

In 1519, Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese 
nobleman in the service of Spain, set sail for 
the purpose of discovering an all-water route 
around the world. He crossed the Atlantic 
ocean to Brazil, then sailed down the coast, 
entered the strait that bears his name, entered 
the Pacific ocean, sailed up the western coast 
of South America, then across the Pacific to 
the Ladrone Islands, then to the Philippines, 
where he was murdered by the natives. 


Drake’s Voyage. 
As early as 1577 Drake began to put into 


ractice his theory of weakening Spain. He 
Pad seen the Pacific ocean at Panama. He 
knew of the voyage of Magellan. He felt 


certain that the Spanish on the Pacific coast 
of South America would not dream of an at- 
tack and therefore would not be prepared to 
defend themselves. He resolved to follow the 
route of Magellan into the Pacific. In No- 
vember 1577 he sailed from Plymouth with 
five strong vessels. At the straits of Magellan 
his consorts abandoned him, but nothing 
daunted, he kept on alone. He sailed up the 
western coast of South America in the Golden 
Hind, dashed into one Spanish port after an- 
other, secured provisions for his crew, burned 
vessels, and captured a vast quantity of treas- 
ure. He secured gold and silver to the value 
of many million dollars. 

Having secured all the treasure he could 
carry he sailed north as far as the northern 
boundary of California, possibly farther. He 
took formal possession of the country. naming 
it New Albion. He then sailed for home, 

oing by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
ite ceaibed Pipimotth Pa an absence fof 
nearly three years. The Queen visited him 
on board the Golden Hind, and knighted him 
on his own quarter-deck. 


The Spanish Armada. 


War was formally declared between Spain 
and England in July 1585. Drake fitted out 
an aelitiog to the coast of Spanish America. 
He captured and sacked Cartegena, St. Do- 
mingo, and St. Augustine. Twenty ships and 
two hundred and fifty cannon formed a part of 
his booty. 

In the spring of 1587 Drake, whom the 
Spaniards had named the **Dragon,”’ fitted 
out another expedition. He outdid all his 
former efforts. He declared he would ‘singe 
the beard of the King of Spain.”” He sailed 


into the harbor of Cadiz, defeated the war 
ships there, destroyed a hundred vessels that 
were being built for the ‘‘Great Armuda,”’ 
and by so doing delayed it fora year. He 
also destroyed transports and store ships, and 
loaded his ships with all the spoils they could 
carry. After this he sailed into the harbor of 


Coruna and repeated there the work of destruc- 


tion he had done at Cadiz. 

It was in 1588 that the ‘“‘Great Armada’”’ 
sailed. It consisted of one hundred and thirty 
vessels, which mounted three thousand cannon. 
The expedition was accompanied by thirty 
thousand soldiers. 

Tu meet this great force the English had 
nearly as many vessels, but they were much 
smaller. They were, however, much fleeter, 
more readily managed, and carried cannon of 
longer range. Because of these advantages, 
for a considerable time the English avoided a 
general engagement, but day and night were 
attacking now one Spanish vessel and then 
another. They could Neh out of range of the 
Spanish vessels because they were more ficet, 
and with their long range guns inflict much 
damage on the Spanish ships. The English 
also made effective use of fire ships. 

At the outset all Europe looked on in con- 
sternation. If Spain were to win what could 
prevent her co:nplete domination of the whole 
continent, or for that matter of the whole 
world. If England were conquered France 
and the Netherlands must qdehly share -her 
fate. . 

After the fighting had been going on for 
some time, always to the disadvantage of the 
Spanish, the latter gave up all thought of con- 
quest and thought only of ~_ back to 
Spain. The Spanish fleet had been driven into 
the German Ocean. The English vessels were 
in the Strait of Dover. To reach Spain the 
Spanish fleet must go around the north coast of 
Scotland. The attempt was made. A series 
of terrific storms was encountered. The Scot- 
tish and Irish coasts were strewn with wrecks. 


(Continued on page 38) 


Both Gained 
Man and Wife Fatten on Grape-Nuts 


The notion that meat is necessary for real 
strength and the foundation of solid flesh is 
now no longer as prevalent as formerly. 

Excessive meat eaters are usually sluggish a 

rt of the time because they are not able to 

ully digest their food, and the undigested 

rtion is changed into what is practically a 
Kind of poison that acts upon the blood and 
nerves, thus getting all through the system. 

**I was a heavy meat eater,’’ writes an Ills. 
man, ‘‘and up to two years ago, was in very 
poor health. suffered with indigestion so 
that I only weighed 95 pounds. 

**Then I heard about Grape-Nuts and de- 
cided to try it. My wife laughed at me at first 
but when I gained to 125 pounds and felt so 
fine, she thought she would eat Grape-Nuts too. 

**Now she is fat and well and has gained 40 

unds. We never have indigestion any more 
and seldom feel the desire for meat. A neigh- 
bor of ours, 68 years old, was troubled with 
indigestion for years; was a heavy meat eater, 
and now since he has been eating Grape-Nuts 
regularly, he says he is well and never has 
indigestion. I could name a _ lot of persons 
who have really been cured of indigestion by 





changing from a heavy meat diet to Grape- | 


Nuts.”’ ‘*There’s a Reason.’? Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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A Note to Normal! Instructor Readers 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable 
for this department. 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
partment will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
value, This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for school and individual libraries. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscription to 
Normal Instructor. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following 
points. Keep manuscript entirely separate from accom- 
panying letter. Use paper 8% inches by 54inches. write 
plainly and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so 
as to make the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your 
manuscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar, and punct- 
uation are correct. Limit each manuscript to 300 words. 
Write the number of words your manuscript contains in the 
upper right hand corner of the first page and your name and 
address in the upper left hand corner of the same page. If 
you have a camera or can secure the use of one you are in- 
vited to send photographs of any interesting features of your 
school work to be published in this department, We shall be 
pleased to publish iuteresting specimens of pupils’ work 
when they contain unique features and are preparedina 
manner which permits them to be photographed satisfac- 
torily. Stop and think just how you expect the work to look 
when itis printed in this department before you send it. 
Address all communications intended for this department to 
Mrs, Elizabeth P. Bemis, 544 West 147 St., New York City. 


January Birthday Game 


1. What Revolutionary general was called 
**Mad Anthony ?”’ 

Ans. Gen. Anthony Wayne. 

2. Who was the famous **midnight rider ?”’ 

Ans. Paul Revere. 

3. What English novelist—a woman—wrote 
**moral tales?’ 

Ans. Maria Edgeworth. 

4. What General said that he would rather 
have written Gray’s ‘*‘Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard”’ than take Quebec ? 

Ans. General Wolfe. 

5. What American social reformer—a woman 
—was born in 1793? 

Ans. Lucretia Mott. 

6. What famous Roman orator is read even 
by schoolboys today ? 

Ans. Cicero. 

7. What American general was a traitor to 
his country ? 

Ans. Benedict Arnold. 

8. What man was noted for his small size— 
being a dwarf ? 

Ans. Tom Thumb. (C. H. Stratton, born 
Jan. 4, 1836.) 

9. What American naval officer captured a 
frigate in ten ininutes, without the loss of a man? 

Ans. Stephen Decatur. 

10. What great anti-slavery orator was born 
on Jan. 6? 

Ans. Charles Sumner. 

11. Who was the ** Maid of Orleans ?”’ 

Ans. Joan of Arc. 

12. Who was the thirteenth President of the 
United States ? 

Ans. Millard Fillmore. 
1800.) 

13. Who was the **Hero of the Wolf-den ?’’ 

Ans. Israel Putnam. 

14. An American musical composer whose 
hvmns are familiar to all. 

“Ans. Lowell Mason. 

15. An American Jurist. 

Ans. Lemuel Shaw. (Jan. 9, 1781.) 

16. Who was the leader of the ‘*Green 
Mountain Boys?”’ 
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Ans. Ethan Allen. 

17. Who was the first Secretary of our 
Treasury and the chief author of our financial 
system ? 

Ans. Alexander Hamilton. 

18. What noted American author was very 
fond of travel ? 

Ans. Bayard Taylor. 

19. Who was the first signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence ? 

Ans. John Hancock. 

20. What great English poet wrote °*In 
Memoriam ?”’ 

Ans. Alfred Tennyson. 

21. Who wrote the song ““*The Old Oaken 
Bucket ?”’ 

Ans. Samuel Woodworth. 

22, What American Statesman was a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Chief Justice of the 

Supreme Court ? 

Ans. Salmon P. Chase. 

23. What American statesman was a~ signer 
of the Declaration of Independence ? 

Ans. Philip Livingston. 

24. What famous American statesman was 
also an inventor, philanthropist, writer and 
diplomatist ? 

Ans. Benjamin Franklin. 

25. What famous American statesman and 
lawyer was called “‘little black Dan’’ in his 
childhood ? 

Ans. Daniel Webster. 

26. Who wrote **The Raven ?”’ 

Ans. Edgar Allan Poe. 

26. What famous Southern general was loved 
and admired for his noble character ? 

Ans. Robert E. Lee. 

27. What Virginia Statesman moved the 
resolution that the Colonies should be inde- 
pendent states ? 

Ans. Richard Henry Lee. 

28. What California explorer was called the 
** Pathfinder ?”’ 

Ans. John C. Fremont. 

29. A Scottish inventor. 

Ans. James Watt. 

30. What famous general was called **Stone- 
wall ?”’ 

Ans. Thomas Jonathan Jackson. 

$1. A famous English philosopher of the 
sixteenth century. 

Ans. Lord Francis Bacon. 

$2. An eminent American painter born 
almost a hundred years ago. 

Ans. William Page. 

33. An English painter of the eighteenth 
century. 

Ans. Benjamin R. Haydon. 

34. Who wrote **The Isles of Greece ?”’ 

Ans. Lord Byron. 

35. Famous init of Mass. colony. 

Ans. John Winthrop. 

36. A famous ruler nicknamed ‘‘the Great. ”’ 

Ans. Frederick the Great. 

37. What poet wrote 

‘*O, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
y To see oursels as ithers see us?’’ 


Ans. Robert Burns. 
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38. English tragic poet of the eighteenth 
century, (whose middle name was **Noon.’’) 

Ans. Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. 

39. The famous musician who played the 
piano and composed music at four years of 
age. 

Ans. Wolfgang Mozart. 

40. An American author of the eighteenth 
century. 

Ans. Matthew Carey. 

41. An American jurist and statesman born 
in 1778. 

Ans. James Tallmadge. 

42, What American general and 
of Virginia was called ** Light-Horse 

Ans. Gen. Henry Lee. 

43. An American politican and_ senator 
born in 1830. 

Ans. James G. Blaine. 

44, A famous German composer with whose 
**Serenade”’ all are familiar. 

Ans. Franz Schubert. 

45. What English dramatist was nicknamed 
**Rare Ben?”’ 

Ans. Ben Jonson. 

46. One of our martyred Presidents. 

Ans. William McKinley. 


If your schoolroom is well supplied. with 
books of reference, just say that alt the names 
are those of famous people born in the month 
of January, and the pupils are to hunt them 
up in the biographies, histories, cyclopedia, 
etc. 

If the pupils have few books to which they 
may refer, you will have to help them out by 
giving quite broad hints, e. g., tell them that 
22’s middle name was a city in Maine, or even 
that it was Portland, if this stateman is hard 
for them to find. But every name here was 
used with pupils who had only their text-books 
and Webster’s Dictionary to which they could 
refer. So you will find the work easy for all. 

Write the list on the board, and keep it there 
several days until all the answers have been 
found. ‘Then have the pupils who write best 
copy the questions on slips of paper two inches 
wide and eight inches say (That is a con- 
venient size, we find, as the letters are thus 
large enough for the slips to be read easily 
even on the dark rainy days which we use for 
such games. ) 

The best writer may copy both questions and 
answers in a little boo let to be kept in the 
box or envelope in which you put the game; 
and this can be consulted any time except 
during the playing. 

Pupils draw slips, and answer in turn. If 
one cannot answer, the next pupil who can do 
so wins that slip, and so on. The one who 
anwsers the most questions (each is allowed 
to keep the slips he answers) wins the most 
slips and so wins the game.—Alice J. Preston. 
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January Birthdays 


_ dan. 1, 1735—Paul Revere. 
Jan. 1, 1745—Anthony Wayne. 
Jan. 1, 1831—Paul Hamilton Hayne.) 
Jan. 1, 1767—Maria Edgeworth. 
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Jan. 2, 1727—Gen. Wolfe. 
Jan. 3, 1793—Lucretia Mott. 
Jan. 3, 106 B. C.—Cicero. . 

' Jan. 4, 18836—Tom Thumb (Mr. C. H. 

Stratton). ; 
Jan. 5, 1779—Stephen Decatur. 
Jan. 6, 1811—Charles Sumner. 
Jan. 6, 1411—Joan of Arc, 
Jan. 7, 1718—Israel Putnam. 
Jan. 8, 1792—Lowell Mason. 
Jan. 10, 1787—Ethan Allen. 
Jan. 11, 1757—Alexander Hamilton. 
Jan. 11, 1825—Bayard Taylor. 
Jan. 11, 1787—John Hancock. 
Jan. 12, 1809—Alfred Tennyson. 
Jan. 13, 1785—Samuel Wvodworth. 
Jan. 13, 1808—Salmon P. Chase. 
Jan. 15, 1716—Philip Livingston. 
Jan. 17, 1706—Benjamin Franklin. 
Jan. 18, 1782—Daniel Webster, 
Jan. 19, 1809—Edgar Allen Poe. 
Jan. 19, 1807—Robert E. Lee. 
Jan. 19, 1736—James Watt. 
Jan, 20, 1702—Richard H. Lee. 
Jan. 21, 1813—John C. Fremont. 
Jan. 21, 1824—*‘Stonewall”’ 
(Thomas Jonathan Jackson. ) 

Jan. 22, 1561—Francis Bacon. 
Jan, 22, 1788—Lord Byron. 
Jan. 22, 1588—John, Winthrop, 
Jan. 23, 1811—William Page. 


Jackson, 


Jan. 23, 1786—Benj. Robert Hayden. 
Jan, 24, 1712—Frederick the Great. 
Jan. 25, 1759—-Robert Burns. 

Jan. 26, 1795—T. N. Talfourd. 

Jan. 27, 1756—Mozart. 

Jan. 28, 1760—Mathew Cary. 


Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


28, 1778—James Tallmadge. 
29, 1756—Gen. Henry Lee. 
29, 1843—William McKinley. 
30, 1661—Charles Rollins. 
31, 1830—James. G. Blaine. 

Jan. 31, 1797—Schubert. 

Jan. $1, 1574—Ben Jonson. ,_. 

All of the names need not be used. But if 
the Language lesson for the day includes a 
very short item in regard to one of these, by 
the end of the month you will have taken up 
bits of biography of poets, writers, statesmen, 
musicians and explorers as well as of heroes of 
history—the names of our patriots. This is 
excellent ‘‘general information”? drill, as it 
includes some things not taken up in the regu- 
lar class-work. 


A January Tramp 


Take the whole school for a tramp same da 
when the walking is good. And as there will 
be more no-eyes than eyes in a school, give a 
talk on ‘‘what might be seen,”’ so that every 
pap may be on the watch for the treasures. 

o make my plan clear, I’l1 just report a 
walk we have taken. We were gone only half 
the afternoon, but found so many *‘specimens”’ 
that they filled one whole shelf in our cabinet, 
and furnished material for Language work for 
two weeks. Descriptions of each specimen 
were typewritten by one of the older boys, and 
the paper pasted on the underside of the square 
pasteboard or light wood ‘‘mount.’* The 
girls did the pasting, and helped the boys in 
the mounting. 

Our first find was a handful of tulip paddles. 
The tulip tree was in Mr. Simmon’s front 
yard, but he told Tommy,—-as we passed the 

ouse in a merry procession which he hurried 
out to see—that we could have all the seeds 
we wanted. So Tommy threw a stone at the 
cup-like cluster of paddle seeds into which 
last summer’s tulip had turned, and down 
came a shower of *‘paddles.”” They are about 


an inch and a half long, with blunt curved 
ends. They would answer very well for an 
Indian fairy’s canoe. 

Before we reached the end of the street we 





* so that they would draw the books. 


found a treasure in a horse-shoe. The shoe 
was on the horse-chestnut tree. You have seen 
these horseshoes, haven’t you? Save the next 
one you find, to be put into your school 
cabinet. They are three-cornered leaf scars 
and they are perfect little shoes. 
dots to represent the nails, and, if you examine 
closely, you will find the leg, hoof, fetlock, 
frog, nails, and all. The odd part about it is 
that out of a dozen whom you ask about it sel- 
dom has even one seen this nature freak, though 


they have been familiar all their lives with 


the horse-chestnut tree. 

As you leave the village street and get out 
into the country, the itis in the snow are full 
of delightful stories. Can the children tell 
“How Bunny writes his autograph?’ Read 
to them William Hamilton Gibson’s charming 
chapter on this, in his ‘*Sharp-Eyes.”’ 

ou know Bunny’s foot prints are always 
four in a set. he two front ones are about 
six inches apart, and the other two close to- 
ether,—or sometimes united, or one just in 
front of the other. A wideawake country boy, 
or a hunter, will look at the print of the toes 
and tell you Bunny’s exact course. 

You may hunt more than one season before 
you find the home of the deer-mouse, or white- 
footed mouse. But examine closely the rotten 
old stumps and you will find ere long the 
acorns, hazel-nuts, or corn kernels that Mousie 
has stored up for winter; and then you will 


. come upon a nest of grass and cottony stuff, 


and very likely Mousie himself. 

There are so many, many things to see on 
such a tramp. ‘And itis such a delightful and 
helpful exercise—the very best Recreation and 
Nature-Study combined. Try it! 


A Pi Party Tour. 


Our village school is next door to Miss 
——’s house, the front room of which con- 
tains the Free Library of the place. I wanted 
to get the older pu ite interested in the library, 
It is not 
an ideal one, as most of the books were bar- 
gains or donations, but it is all we have at 

sent, 

I talked the matter over with the Librarian, 
who sits in the room with her reading, writ- 
ing, or sewing, to be on hand when any one 
drops in to draw books. She was willing to 
let my pupils spend all the time we chose in 
the “Library.” So, when the next rainy day 
recess came, I gathered the younger ones 
around me for games, and set my older pupils 
on a Pi Party Tour, armed with tablet, 
pencil, and a copy of the list below. (1 had 
put it on the blackboard that afternoon. ) 

They were ‘‘on honor”’ to be courteous and 
quiet; and they have never abused any such 

rivileges as these little games afford. The 

*game’’ was only to find out the Pi titles, and 

as they were not very familiar with books I let 
them roam around the room hunting for titles 
similar to their Pi numbers. I never gave 
more than ten titles at a time, as it is haider 
than you would think to puzzle them out. 
We have had many Pi tours since, and have 
found them restful and helpful. 

Miss —-— enjoys having the children dro 
in. I let them have a Tittle chat with her if 
there is time for it, and sometimes a big boy 
brings in her kindling, or a girl picks up her 
sewing fora moment. I have thus found the 
time spent there useful in more than one way. 
It is a good way to spend a rainy recess, it has 


taught the children to be thoughtful, they 


have become interested in the library, and their 
wits have been sharpened by the Pi puzzles, 
We use the names of ts or historians, 
also, in the same way. I give this little hint 
for some other busy teacher who may be sim- 
ilarly situated, who wants to get some of her 
pupils out of a crowded room for a few mo- 


There are 3 





ments’ rest and yet know that they are not in 
mischief, or troubling any one, but doing 
something restful and helpful. 


A Sample of our Pi. 


Titles. Answers. 
1. Erd Crko. Red Rock. 
2. Liml no hte Solfs, Mill on the Floss, 
3. Maad Deeb. Adam Bede. 
4. Hnveioa. Ivanhoe. 
5. Addiv Pifpelroced. David Copperfield. 
6. Cvair fo Deeklifaw. Vicar of Wakefield. 
7. Desthuda fo Asraww. Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
8. Tltlie Tordri. Little Dorrit. 


9. Eth Brelam Afnu. The Marble Faun. 
10. Suheo fo eevns Begsal. 
House of Seven Gables. 
—Faith Dennison. 


Historical Border. 


We find this border so useful and so orna- 
mental that we want to **pass it on’’ to you, 

Our blackboard is not very high, snd so we 
thought of adding a border to it. We tried 
all sorts of decorations, such as autumn leaves, 
drawings, etc., and at last this border was 
seaivar as the leaves withered and the draw- 
ings became soiled. 

One of the mothers donated a roll of ingrain 
yat-pape which was left over from her paper- 
ing. e cut it in two lengthwise strips and 
tacked it above the board, on three sides of the 
room. It is a pretty olive-green, just the 
best shade for a background for pictures. On 
the side of the room where there is the most 
border (because of fewer windows) we pasted 
our United States pictures and cuttings. Each 
pupil in school has contributed to this side. 

“he first picture is ‘*The Landing of Col- 
umbus,”’ with cuttings and sketches illustrat- 
ing that time—e. g., the Pinta, Nina and 
Santa Maria I outlined heavily in India ink, 
using a brush. One of the boys drew the flag, 
with its cross and the F and Y on either side 
(for ‘*Ferdinand’’? and ‘‘Ysabella’’) in the 


(Continued on next page) 





Memory Improved 
Since Leaving Off Coffee 


Many persons suffer from poor memory who 
never suspect coffee his any thing to do with it. 

The drug—caffeine—in coffee, acts injur- 
iously on the nerves and heart, causing imper- 
fect circulation, too much in the brain at one 
time, too little in another part. This often 
causes a dullness which makes a good memory 
nearly impossible. 

**T am nearly 70 years old and did not know 
that coffee was the cause of the stomach and 
heart trouble I suffered from for many years, 
until about four years ago,”’ writes a Kansas 
woman. 

**A kind neighbor induced me to quit coffee 
and try Postum. I had been suffering severely 
and was greatly reduced in flesh. After using 
Postum a little while I found myself improv- 
ing; my heart beats became regular ‘ind now 
I seldom ever notice any vb sana of my old 
stomach trouble at all. nerves are steady 
and my memory decidedly better than while I 
was using coffee. 

**I like the taste of Postum fully as well as 
coffee. My sister told me two years ago that 
she did not like it, but when I showed her how 
to make it according to directions, she thought 
it was delicious. 

**It is best to pour cold water over your Pos- 
tum, let it come to a boil, then boil 15 minutes. 
That brings out the flavour and full food 
value.”’ 

**There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Get the booklet ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ in pkgs. 
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same way. We found four Columbus pictures 
that were quite good. Wigwams, axes, pic- 
ture-writing, canoes, moccasins and Indians 
follow. We pasted on all the pictures of In- 
dians we could find and sketched in such things 
as tomahawks, etc., and also some good paper- 
cuttings of them. There is a wealth of mater- 
ial when you come to Revolutionary eA 
large pictures of George and Martha Wash- 
ington, smaller ories of Mt. Vernon, etc., cut- 
tings of hatchets, cuttings and sketches of any- 
thing connected with cars gr 
Paul Revere, Putnam and the wolf, The 
Boston Tea-party, battle scenes, black Pe 
**silhouettes’’ of witches on broom-sticks to 
represent the Salem witchcraft delusion, Bunker 
Hill monument, Puritans, a Pilgrim cradle, 
drums, swords, horns, muskets, hats, block- 
houses, etc., in ‘‘cuttings’’ or sketched in, be- 
long to this part of the Cie. We used our 
busy-work period to decorate this part. Betsy 
Ross and the flag, with foldings of the star 
as she showed it should be made; sketches of 
historic trees (like the Cambridge elm, or the 
Charter oak); Abraham pee (a large por- 
trait), and smaller scenes from his life, e. g., 
the *‘Wood-cutter,’’ “Reading by the Pine- 
knot,’’ ‘“‘Lincoln and the doned _soldier,”’ 
**Lincoln and the slave,’’ **Lincoln’s hut,’’ 
**Sherman’s March to the Sea,’’ ‘*Sheridan’s 
ride,’’ ‘* Barbara Frietchie,’’ **Grant and Lee,”’ 
etc., are some of our illustrations. 
We have gathered our ga: from papers, 
magazines and old books. All are neatly 
asted on, and the general effect is very good 
indeed. Our visitors are always delighted 
with it, and ask many questions 2S it. 


The older pupils spent all 


their recreation time for two 


A Unique Institution for Voice Defects 


The Carswell Institute of Philadelphia. whose 
elegant new building was opened in March, 
1907, has been a constant an: admirable in- 
fluence in the correction of voice defects. 
Founded in Baltimore in 1901, it ranks with 
the foremost institutions of the kind in the 
country. Its history from the time of its es- 
tablishment has been that of increasing useful- 
ness and progress, and the achievement of a 
unique position in original and _ successful 
methods. 

The institution had its inception in the brain 
and heart of a thoughtful educator, Dr. E. R. 
Carswell, then the Tread of a private school of 
nearly 200 boys and girls. Dr. Carswell is 
an enthusiast on the subject of overcomin 
voice defects; and originated a unique aad 
highly successful method, which he called the 
**Fon-Lin™ Method. 

Mrs. Florie Carswell Fisher, the present 
principal of the Carswell Institute, began the 
study of the method under her father’s guid- 
ance and training, and has developed many 
details in its practical application. She is an 
expert in the trainin of the voice and possesses 
the keen brain, judgment, sympathy, tact, 
firmness and patience, which have given per- 
manent and happy results in biinidreds of cases. 

The Institute occupies a fine site on one of 
the broad avenues of residential West Phila- 
delphia overlooking a green wooded vista of 
Fairmount Park. 

Ascending the curving, carved brown stone 
steps leading up to the main entrance, the vis- 
itor is received in an artistic reception room in 


~- 


green, white, and gold. A small music room 
adjoins; and across the hall is the library, an 
inviting retreat in antique oak finish, with 
rows of well-filled bookshelves along the walls, 
There is a gymnasium on the street floor; and 
a handsome dining hall is provided, with small 
tables at which pupils are served in small 
groups to stinulate conversation. The airy 
assembly and classrooms occupy the second 
floor. The upper floors are used as dormitories, 
many of the pupils being boarders. 

Individual instruction is the kenyote to the 
successful results in the Carswell Institute, 
Each pupil presents a different problem, and 
is treated independently in hours of patient, 
attentive discipline and direction. 

**There is but one cause back of it all’’ said 
Mrs. Carswell-Fisher, who showed the writer 
the house, and who devotes her whole time to 
this initial instruction. ‘*We first show the 
papi why he stammers, and what is in the way 
of his using his vocal powers correctly. Here- 
tofore he has tried but has found it impossible 
to continue because he did not know the cause. 
We then show the correct position of the 
tongue and mouth in articulation, and the cor- 
rect use of the voice.”’ 

**The stammerer, you know,”’ she went on to 
say, “‘uses his breath in just the opposite wa 
from the normal person. We send the breat 
out. The stammerer takes in the breath, using 
his tongue dormant, lying near the bottom of 
the mouth or else sticking to the roof of the 
mouth. He must learn the right position and 
use of the tongue, and the cooperation of the 
voice and lips and proper vodlidatidin.” 

Ordinarily, Mrs. Fisher finds, that a pupil 

can learn to talk in from 
two to six weeks. ‘‘Our pu- 








days on the. flag sketches. 
We have very good colored 
flags pasted or painted above 
the pictures representing each 
eae in our history. It 
as been a surprise to many 
of our visitors to realize 
how many flags our nation 
has used at various times. 
And although I had taught 
United States History for - 
several years I found that I 
was not familiar with all our 
early flags. Now, of course, 
with these always before us, 
they have become old friends 
I am sure that you will find, 
as we did, that the _histori- 
cal border is a thing of 
beauty and a joy for a year 
or more if not “‘forever.”’ 
One can’t help becoming 
more familiar with our nat- 
ional history with these pic- 
tures in sight five days a 
week, 

We put dates under the 
paren in India ink, to 
1elp us remember them bet- 
ter. You do not see them at 
a distance, and they do not 
disfigure the border. But 
they are convenient to refer 
to, we find, sometimes. 

The chief aim of all school 
management is to train the 
pupil in habits of self-di- 
rection and self-control. To 
realize this ideal in the pupil, 
the teacher must — possess 
broad scholarship, profess- 
ional training, deep love for 
the work, tact in dealing 








pils, after having mastcred 
the first simple principles of 
our method,’’ she said, *‘un- 
derstand perfectly why they 
were not able to talk before | 
and why they are able to talk 
now. fore, they had had 
days in which they could 
speak with apparently great- 
er ease than at other times, 
but as they did not know 
the reason for this they were 
unable to get any satisfaction 
from it or any hope that 
they could at all times speak | 
as easily. Now they see that | 
not only can they make every — 
day a good day but they un- 
derstand perfectly why they 
can make it so.” 

Learning to talk is but the 
beginning. It is constant 
ope that fixes the right 

abits of vocalization, effac- 
ing the old wrong ways, and 
bringing the pupil to the 
happy goal where he uses his 
organs of speech involuntar- 
ily and in the same natural © 
way that every other talker | 
uses his. It often occurs that 
as result of his special and | 
complete: training at the | 
Carswell Institute, the form- 
er stammerer becomes even a | 
better talker than many a 

rson who never stammered, 


his organs of speech, a 
knowledge which ssisiy per- 
sons do not have. 

An interesting illustration 
of this fact is afforded by 








with the pupil, and a strong 
personality. 


JANUARY BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
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use he has learned the | 
best and easiest way of using 


one of Mrs. Fisher's assist- | 

















Nature Leaflet 

















The Chicadee 


By Katherine W. Rothsay 
Here is our dear brave little Chicadee. 


He is our little Winter bird. We all love him. 


We see him hopping about sometimes in the midst of a 


snow storm. 


It looks so strange to see him when the ground is covered 
deep with snow. 


He is so cheery and happy and friendly. 
If you whistle his call he will almost always answer you. 


He is about the tamest bird we have. 
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If we are very gentle he will sit on our window-sill and let us 
feed him. 


He wears a little black cap and a coat of soft fluffy gray. 

He is a plump little fellow, and quick and jolly. 

Hear his clear silvery call,—‘‘chica-dee-dee! chica-dee-dee! ”’ 
Isn't it nice of him to call his name for us ? 

Don’t you wish all the birds would do so ? 

How easy, then, it would be to learn the bird! 

When the winter is long and very cold, you can help him. 


When the snow is so deep that it hides the seeds on the dead 
weeds and bushes he can find little to eat. 


That is a good time for us to think about him. 
Let's give him a dinner every day. 

Do you know what he would like ? 

Save some canary seed for him. 

Or buckwheat and cracked oats. 

He likes bits of raw meat, cut very small. 

Put this on the window-sill and he will come. 
He will thank you, and be so happy. 

When summer comes he will pay you for these meals. 
For he will stay around your home. 

And he will eat thousands of canker-worm eggs. 
‘Tie a raw bone to the branch of some tree. 


What fun you will have watching gay little Chicadee at his 
dinner. 















































Calendar Carnival 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


CHARACTERS : 

Father Time. He should be dressed ina long, 
flowing robe of gray. The long beard and long, 
white locks, the scythe and hour-glass, may be se- 
cured and arranged according to one of the many 
pictures accessible. 

The Year (1908.) A tall boy should take this 
part. He may wear a dark suit which should be al- 
most entirely covered with pictures of electrical ap- 
pliances,—wireless, lighting, engineering, etc., 
etc.,—pictures of freight and passenger railroad 
trains, pictures illustrative of the great Western in- 
dustries, and, in fact, illustrative of any of the up- 
to-date activities. 
wires and tools. If desired, he may have pictures 
of representative men pinned upon his coat. 

The Fairy Slumber. She should be dressed in a 
gauzy robe of pearly-gray, with a long, enveloping 
veil. If possible, choose a slight girl, with large, 
lustrous eyes and fair skin. Her movements should 
be slowly, sleepily graceful. 

The Months. Each should be dressed to accord 
with the character of his or her stpposed duties. 
January, a boy, should wear a suit of cotton batting, 


plentifully sprinkled with diamond dust. He should | 


have one or two large, attractive calendars sus- 


pended by bright ribbons from his shoulders. Feb- . 


ruary may be similarly dressed and may carry, or 
be decorated with, tiny flags. March, also a boy, 
should wear a suit of pale green crepe paper or 
cambric and should carry an immense kite; he 
should also be decorated with the pretty, toy wind- 
mills that come for the children. He should have 
acap of the green fabric with a border of pussy- 
willows. April and May are to be dressed in the 
green fabric to be somewhat uniform with March. 
April, can have her dress prettily garlanded with 
dandelions, or other very early spring flowers. 
(Paper flowers are, of course, to be used in sections 
where the real ones can not be obtained.) April 
should carry a large trundle-hoop, wound with 
bright paper or ribbons. May should have a gar- 
land of violets and apple-blossoms and she should 
also carry a beautiful wreath and flag, as a sugges- 
tion of Memorial Day. If preferred, the Spring 
Girls can, of course, wear white, with profuse green 
trimmings. June is always considered the Queen 
of Months. She, with the other Summer months, 
should wear white. Garlands and a wreath of roses 
are required for this costume. In each of the girls’ 
costumes, the effect will be the better if hose and 
slippers continue the color scheme. July is a 
boy. His suit is of white duck. He carries small 
flags and wears a scarf of cotton or bunting printed 
in the national colors. A neck-lace of fire-crackers 
aids in suggesting The Glorious Fourth. August, 
also a boy, dressed in white duck, carries fishing- 
line and a toy canoe. A necklace of sea-shells may 
also be added. A broad-brimmed straw hat com- 
pletes the costume. September isa girl, whose 
dress is of deep yellow, the shade that harmonizes 
with green. Shecarries ashower boquet of golden- 
rod and has tiny sprays of the same flower pinned 
upon her dress. A wreath of asters is worn and 
bright autumn leaves alternate with the golden-rod 
on her dress. She carries a dainty flower-basket 
full of grapes, with, perhaps, a pear and an apple or 
two, in their midst. Octoberis a boy. He, too, 
is dressed in a yellow suit of the same shade as that 
of September. He is decorated with a long spray 
of the autumn leaves fastened at the shoulder and 
carried towards the left. He carriesa basket of 
nuts. A few ears of corn are suspended from the 
shoulder. A cap of the same material. as the dress 
is ornamented with a wreath of bright leaves. No- 
vember isa boy. He wears asuit to match that of 
October and evergreen sprays are draped from the 
shoulder and about the cap. November carries a 
large basket full of all kinds of fruit anda few 
vegetables, evergreen and autumn leaves being dis- 
posed among them attractively. A candy box. tur- 
key (these can be bought for avery small sum at 
many city stores, and they are a perfect imitation, 


He should carry in his hand - 


richly ‘‘browned’’) may surmount the cap. De- 
cember, a boy, is dressed to correspond with Janu- 
ary. Bunches of holly should be pinned here and 
there upon his suit and he should carry a very large 
stocking made of lace or netting, full of toys’and 
candies. A string of bright bells is to be fastened 
around his cap. A pretty Christmas card is to be 
pinned to.the outside of the stocking. 

The Days. There should be botha boy and a girl 
to represent each of the Days. Monday, the boy 
is dressed in an ordinary suit and carries a large 
ledger nad other office books. The girl wearsa 
calico dress and apron; she carries a tiny wash- 
tub'and has several of the doll’s clothes-pins tied 
with baby ribbons and pinned in a curved line from 
shoulder to shoulder. Tuesday, the boy is dressed 
in overalls and jumpers and carries a lunch-box. 
The girl is dressed similarly to Monday girl. She 
carries a doll’s set of irons and a small sleeve-board. 
Wednesday, the boy carries'a ‘set of tools, saw, 
hammer, plane, He is appropriately dressed. His 
companion carries a sewing-bag and wears suspended 
at her side scissors, needle-book, etc. A pretty 
sewing apron is worn. Thursday, the boy: should 
be well-dressed, wearing hat and gloves. The girl 


‘is dressed in calling-costume and carries \a card- 


case. Friday, the boy wears a conductor’s uniform 
and carries a punch. The girl is ‘dressed in sweep- 
ing costume, with pretty cap. She carries a duster. 
Saturday, the boy is dressed in a bmutcher’s ‘frock. 
The girl is dressed in a calico gown and carries a 
tiny rolling-pin, a cooky-cutter and a bright, new 
baking-tin. Sunday, bo:h boy and girl are dressed 
as for church and carry hymnbooks. 

The Hours. The hours are twelve girls, each 
dressed ina flowing robe of softest rose-colored 
scrim or cheesecloth. Over this robe is another of 
black, of closer, woven texture, as, for instance, 
the cheap lining silk, the lustre of which enhances 
its effectiveness. The outer dress is profusely 
spangled and silver stars are pinned here and there 
upon it. The Hours wear their hair flowing in a 
crown of silver and another of gold paper should be 
in readiness. Gold and silver tinsel are used upon 
the pink, inner gown. The black gowns are worn 
at first,—the pink ones show at ‘‘Dawn’s’’ call. 

The Minutes. For the Minutes, there must be 
found forty-eight, at least, of the smallest tots. 
These little girls are dressed in white and each 


J 





carries a pasteboard box covered with gold paper 
suspended from her neck by yellow baby ribbon. 
A tiny gilt frame is fastened near the shoulder, as 
a chatelaine watch would be. These frames can be 
procured as mirrors at most five and ten cent stores, 
and the glasses may be removed. Bought by the 
dozen, they shoud not cost very much. 

If desired, tie dresses of the Minutes may be 
ornamented with bands of gold tinsel. 


THE STAGE 


At the rear of the stage, appearing as if hung 
against a dark curtain, are seen an immense clock- 
face and a calendar, side by side. The size of each 
should be as large as will look wellon the stage 
on which the ‘‘Carnival’’ is presented. The clock- 
face should be made of thin wood, with holes bored 
at.each hour and minute position. These openings 
should be‘large enough to frame prettily the faces 
of the Hours and Minutes of the ‘‘Carnival,’’ the 
larger ones, of course, being forthe Hours. The 
whole face is covered with white paper, on which 
clock-hands are drawn. Each opening is covered 
by a circle of paper, properly marked and slipped 
into place overa needle. A string is placed be- 
hind each paper in such a manner that a slight pull 
from each performer as she takes her place will 
throw the paper to the floor and leave the opening 
free. Some little ornamentation should be placed 
around each opening. Behind the clock, it will 
be necessary to use step-ladders or boxes to give the 
right positions. 

The Calendar should be thus planned:—Six 
months are marked off at each side. The Months 
of the ‘‘Carnival’’ are to stand at the left of the 
figures, the ‘‘Days’’ being above the figures; the 
boys above the latter half of the Calendar. The 
Year 1908, will be given a position above the whole; 
at the center. The papers, as for the Clock, will 
be in place until the taking of their places by the 
participants. The plans for position will be made 
as for the Clock. 

The accompanying diagram will give the bettef 
idea of what is required. ; 

Note:—Stage decorations according to the time 
of the year and the purpose of the entertainment 
may be added. The ‘‘Carnival’’ may be given inany 
year by changing ‘‘ Naughty-Hight’’ to ‘‘ Naughty« 
Nine,’’ etc. fg 
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The Carnival 


At the beginning of the entertainment, no partic- 






gythe at centre of stage. He speaks. 
Father Time— 






.. of man oh ; 

Responds with more decision. Deny it, no one can. 

See! When a great disaster wrought by a miglity 

” force 

Brings saddest devastation in all its onward course, 

How promptly human heart-strings with potent pity 
throb! 

How faith and hope and courage thrill through a 
nation’s sob! 

And yet, there’s much to wish for, much I would 






like to do, : 
My workers all are ready,—their paths they will 
pursue. 
And Time works wonders, truly, they freely all 
admit; 


I must be always planning the things that are most 


fit. 
(Pauses. Enter the Year 1908.) 

And how, indeed, does this occur? What calls you 
here today? 

Friend Naughty-Hight, I greet you and beg of you 
to say ; 

Nineteen-Eight— 

I come to ask a favor which I am sure that you . 

Will find it in your heart to grant, as such requests 
are few. 

It is that you will let us all, the months and days 
and hours, — 

And even, too, the minutes,—each so full of needed 
powers, — 

For just a short time gather here with you to rest 
and play 

And meet together socially, each with a word to say. 


Father Time— : 
My friend, I, too, have thougit of this and I will 


plan it so, 
If you will quickly leave me. To Fairy Slumber 


ZO, ‘ 
Tell her I want her now to come and bring her 
magic wand. 


The whole round world must sleep awhile, at her 


expressed command. ie 

(Exit Naughty-Eight. The Fairy Slumber almost. 
immediately appears. She bends before Father 
Time and speaks. ) 
Fairy Slumber— : 

I come at your bidding. I ask for your will, 

_ With intent to obey to extent of my skill. 
Father Time— 
I The world must be put to sleep. 

My children have asked of x2 
That they might briet noliday keep | 

And now I would grant their plea,’ 
The Fairy— ; 2 

It shall be as yon say. I will go on my-way 
- And when all is ready, I will send them to play. 
:-(Exit. Father Time steps to rear of stage and as- 
sumes a characteristic pose, leaning on the scythe, 
pensive. Music softly rendered by an invisible 
chorus is heard. The old tune of Henley is used 
and these words are sung :)— 
Live, ever calmly, as the years roll on onward, 


2 


*Each shall bring blessing, heart, oh heart, to thee. - 


God ruleth ever,—naught can hold the evil. 
; Time’s but a portion of Eternity., 
, At the close of the song the Year 1908 enters, 
followed by the Months. They proceed to the rear 
of the stage and greet Father Time, each presenting 
him with a east token which isin accord with 
their character. For example, March fig a pussy- 
willow spray, August, a shell, etc. The gifts are 
laid on a small table, as Father Time grasps the 
hand of each comer. The Months then pass to the 
front of the stage, one at a time, and each speaks. 
They pass to the rear again and form for the march 
of the Months. 
January— 

I am the month of the New Year glad. 

I bring to the world a song. 
Isay, ‘‘Go on, in courage and faith. 


et Awake to your work. Be strong. 


February — 
i I am the birthday month and I 
' Speak of a life well lived and grand. 
' Others have left a heritage, 
We may leave footprints on the strand. 

March— 
; When the winds blow, remember,— 
Air is thus purified. 
' It is through trial, surely, 

Power is magnified. 


April— 
Joy is sweet life, awaking 
Out of the dark and gloom. 
Let all your buried powers 
In newer beauty bloom. 


jgant but Father Time is seen, leaning on his 


Yes. The world is growing better,—that inner life 


May— . esas 
Birds in the tree-tops singing, 
Carol of hope and cheer. 
Messages true are voicing,- 
Heaven is drawing near. 
June — 


‘Sweet, sweet, sweet,’’ sing the glad birds; 
**Joy, joy, joy,’’ sing the flowers; 
Sweetness and joy of living,— 
Living and giving,—is ours. 
July-- 2 
Growing and ee with wealth and power 
Ail the earth throbbing lies. 
Promises made are fulfilling, now. 
Welcome each glad surprise. 


August— 
The eggs in the nests of the springtime 
Gave promise of what is here. 
Onward and ever onward 
We pass, through each changing year. 


September— 
Fruition and glad rejoicing, . 
Fulfillment of hope and prayer; 
Calmness and rest and glory; 
Heaven has proved its care. 
October— 
Frolic and fun and laughter; 
All must be children, now. 
Good is tlie ‘world and safely 
May we all trust and grow. 


November— 
' . Praise and. thanksgiving and rest and peace; 
Happy reunions and. Home, Sweet Home, 
Harvests of earth and its good increase 
Speak of a Harvest in Heaven, to come. 


Decemhber— 
Joy of all joys,-—for Heaven has now 
’ Spoken to. Earth and declared Good-Will. 
Upward, oh Earth, look, evermore, 
_. Wife grows forever better, still. 


MARCH OF THE MONTHS. 


Meeting at rear, the Months:form’ for: marching, 
by two's. 
separate and pass to right and ‘eft, marching.to back 
and meeting to come down.in -three’s.. March to 
front, separate and'march to rear to come down in 


four’s.,, At center ‘front,. form in~a straight line 


and sing, to the tune of ‘‘Annie’ Laurie,’’ 


‘Oh, the world is sweetly sleeping 
And we are glad and gay: 
For a season we are happy, 
As we keep our holiday. 
Our work we love and prize, 
”“T is ‘joy, not sacrifice, 
§. et. we’re carer, still. to welcome 
This, our holiday surprisc. 


. The march movements already given are repeated 
and; if desired, others may be added. 

(Enter the Fairy Slumber, leading the Minutes, 
who present themselves before. Father Time, with 
a bow. They are then led to the front of the stage 
by the Fairy and there they sing, to the tune, 
‘*Lightly Row,’’ marking time with uplifted fore- 
finger, as they sing the One, Two, Three ,) 


.One,—Two,—Three! . One,—Two,—Three! 
So the moments pass, you see. ; 
Glad or.gay,.glad or-gay, 

Slipping still away. ; 

Memory will frame them all, 

Each a’'picture to recall,— = * 
Make.them then, make thenr then 

Fit to view again. “ae 


One, two, three! One, two, three! 
Come the minutes still to thee. 
Each to be, each to be,— 
Opportunity. 

In each golden casket fair 

Place a jewel rich and rare. 

Each shall be, each shall be 
Treasured safe for thee. 


(As the Minutes mention the Frame and Golden 
Casket, they should touch the objects.) 

The Minutes are supposed to be personated by 
the very smallest children obtainable, so no intri- 
cate march should be planned for them but a very 
simple march, the children marching by two’s, 
hand in hand, will be pleasing. 

After the March of the Minutes, 1908 enters, lead- 
ing the Days. Inline, across the front of the i 
the Days sing. (The music is that written for 
‘* Baby’s Boat’s the Silver Moon,’’ words by Eugene 
Field, music by De Koven.) 


SONG OF THE DAYS 


One by one, the days pass by, 
Bringing each its gift. 
May they, as they come to thee, 
All thy soul uplift; 
Days full of cheer or of darkness drear, 
God issending,may you still all the message hear! 





From center back, they march ‘to front, 


crossing. 





Shades across the sun may fall, 
Still he’s shining true ; 
So the Light of Life above 
Shines unchanged, for you. 
Know this and trust. God is ever just. 
Love and Light are sure and true, though come 
the darkness must. 


After the song, Naughty-Eight leads the Days to 
Father Time and each greets. him with a bow and 
joins the group gathering at the back of the stage. 
He should present each by name. 

Ail are now present but the Hours. The Fairy 
Slumber goes out while the Daysare greeting Father 
Time and, after a brief wait, returns, coming from 
the side to the front of the stage, stepping very 
slowly. If. possible, have the lights of the hall 
softened, at this time. 

As Siumber reaches the center of the stage, she 
pauses with bent head and hands clasped before her. 
An unseen triangle, at the rear, strikes, clearly and 
sweetly,—One. The first of the Hours, dressed in 
black and spangles, enters, her attitude and step 
patterned after that of Slumber. The triangle calls 
Two. The second of the Hours enters. The tri- 
angle calls each of the hours, in turn. This can be 
made very éffective. Soft, sweet music may be 
heard from the rear, also. (The music for all the 
marches should be given by an unseen performer, 
so the piano should be located with this plan in 
mind.) We suggest as appropriate ‘‘Silver Stars,’’ 
Masurka,, by Car) Bohm. 

The Hours have no word to say. After they have 
all.been called, Slumber takes from a table, where 
they have awaited, twelve small, silver-paper-cov- 
ered hoops. These she presents to the Hours, one 
by one. The music changes to something in de- 
cided four-beat time. The Hours then give a Hoop 
Drill. The movements must be very perfectly 
learned. Although, as in any drill, the movements 
must be given with decision, they should not be 
spirited but graceful and sweeping. 

THE DRILL 


At 4, Hoops held at low front, both hands. 

At I, swing to left (both hands, till directed to 
the contrary. ) 

. At2, swing to right, still low. 

At 3, swing to high left. 

At 4, swing to high right. 
| At I, swing to high left again. 

' At 2, swing to high tight. 

At 3, 4, (hold through the two counts) above 
head: Drop left hand at 4 and continue the wove- 
ments with right hand only. 

At.1, high right. 

- At 2, shoulder-height, right. 


' At.3, high right, 


At 4, low right. 

At 1, low front. 

At 2, low right again, 

At 3. low front. 

At 4, swing to high right. 

At I, overhead. 

At 2, bring left hand up to hoop. 

At 3, hold position. 

At 4, drop right hand. 

Repeat all the right hand movements with the 
left hand. Then repeat the right and left hand 
movements with each alternate girl holding the 
hoop in opposite hands. This will bring hoops 
If a longer drill is needed, any pretty ° 
and suitable movements may be added. 

After giving the drill, the hours are led by 
Slumber from the stage, soft music playing. The 
lights are brightened. Father Time comes to the 
front and ‘speaks. 


“Father: Time— 
My:children have come at my word,—save one. 
Dear Fairy Dawn is not here, 
Will some one please call her for me, at once? 
We need her, our joy and our cheer. 

Nineteen-Eight— 

I will, Father Time. I have missed her bright face. 
I knew you would call her to come to her place. 
[Exit. Re-enters followed by Fairy Dawn] 

Select a bright, sweet-faced girl for Dawn. She 
should wear a gown of silken texture, rose-colored 
and shining with as many bright, sparkling gems 
{not real, of course) as can be disposed prettily 
upon it. Borrow, also, a number of the silk or 
crepe scarfs that are so popular, just now, and have 
a rainbow of pink, blue and yellow, etc. Select 
soft tints. This should be worn floating from the 
shoulder. 

Dawn throws dainty kisses to everybody with the 
most infectious gayety. Then she givesa little 
trill which is followed by a gay, ringing call of the 
triangle,—One. The first of the morning hours 
enters and, at the calls of the triangle, each Hour 
appears. When all are assembled, they sing a 
bright song of Morning. The Fairy Dawn should 
join. The suggestion is made that if the girls are 
trained singers a really fine selection procured ata 
first-class music-store be learned and given. If a 
school song is all that can be mastered, use one like, 
‘ Welcome the Morning.’’ ’ 
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After the song, Father Time speaks. 
Father Time— 
And now, my children, for a space 
Enjoy your freedom. Face to face 
You meet not often. May you be, 
A short time happy and care-free! 


The Children of the Clock and Calendar then 
move freely about, pairing and grouping prettily, 
laughing atid chatting togetlier. 1908 hrings re- 
freshments (tea-cakes orany easily procured dainty) 
and these are passed about and merrily eaten. 

Ata signal from Father Time, the Carnival is 
ended. He motions the Clock and Calendar Chil- 
dren to their places in the Clock and Calendar at 
the rear of the stage. The triangle is heard oc- 
casionally and music stirs again from the rear. 
With as little noise and confusion as possible, 
places are taken. When all are in position, the 
Hour One drops her paper atid Jooks forth. Her 
Minutes follow, and all the Hours and Minutes, 
also. Soft music is being played all the time. The 
Clock-face circle beitig complete, the Clock Chil- 
dren sing, ‘‘Tick, Tick,’’ a three-part song found 
in Uncle Sam’s School Sotigs, page 25, No. 88. It 
is a sliort, easy song and even the little children 
can sing tlie air. Have some who can do so sing 
thie other two parts, using the lower notes all an 
octave above their given place, except tlie F. G. 
This change will make it usable for the girls of the 
Clock-face. (The book is published by the Hope 
Publishing Company, Wabash Avetiue, Chicago.) 

The Calendar Children then, one by one, remove 
thie papers that hide their faces, the day, first, then 
the thonths, then the year. To tlie tutie of Auld 
Lang Syne, they sing :— 


THE CALENDAR SONG 


Should Days and Months and Years pass by 
All useless and unblest,— ’ 
Should mortals not desire to use 
Them wisely for their best? 
For growth and progtfess, truth and power, 
For ali things glad and good? 
Oh, ’t is not all of life to live. 
Be this truth understood! 


Then aim to grow in spirit strong 
And live for truth and right! 
Make records that shall tell for power, 
For grace and growth in might! 
From day to day, from year to year, 
While life is passing on, 
Remember that the truest joy 
Springs from Heaven’s sweet ‘‘ Well done!’ 


Father Time and the Fairy Slumber and tlie 
Fairy Dawn and the Year have been standing, in 
characteristic attitudes, silent. At the close of the 
song, Father Time lifts his hand and the following 
quotations are given, inconcert, by the whole com- 
pany, all reciting in low, natural quiet tones:— 

Emerson says: ‘‘How silent, howspacious, what 
room for all, yet without piace to insert an atom 
—in graceful succession, in equal fulness, in bal- 
anced beauty, the dance of the hours goes forward 


still. Like an odor of incense, like a_ strain of 
music, like a ome it is inexact and boundless. It 
will not be dissected, nor unraveled, nor shown.’’ 

Franklin says:—‘‘If time beof all things the 
most precious, wasting time must be the greatest 
prodigality, since lost time is never found again; 
and what we call time enough always proves little 
enough. Let us then be up and doing, and doing 
to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more 
with less perplexity.’’ 

Longfellow says: ‘‘What is Time? The shadow 
on the dial, the striking of the clock, the running 
of the sand day and night, summer and winter, 
months, years, centuries—these are but arbitrary and 
outward signs, the measure of time, not time itself. 
Time is the life of the soul.’’ 

Also, Longfellow says:—-‘‘Look not mournfully 
into the past; it comes not back again. Wisely im- 
prove the present; it is thine. Go forth to meet 
the shadowy future without fear, and with a manly 
heart.’’ 

A strong and helpful close should be given the 
exercise. We suggest the use of the hymn ‘‘On- 
ward and Upward,’’ written by Dr. H. R. Palmer. 
The arrangement of this selection as found in ‘‘ The 
Male Chorus’’ (published by Biglow and Main, 
New York and Chicago) is especially good. Ifa 
good singer can be secured among the boys, use 
this arrangement, having the air sung as a solo and 
the other parts very softly rendered as accompani- 
ment. During the singing of the last stanza, have 
the harmony hummed. 


An Hour With Franklin 


By Alice J. Preston 


(A Tableau-Story Exercise.) 


Cut from red or green ingrain wall-paper or blott- 
ing paper a ‘‘mount’’ for each picture. Make four 
slits in the mount for each photo, as in post card 
albums; you can thus keep the same mounts for 
different pictures and use for every such occasion. 
Fasten these just below the top of the blackboard. 
Collect as many as possible, so that the art gallery 
may reach around the room. Atleast, gather enough 
for one side. Festoon with greens or chains be- 
tween the pictures. Under each, in large ‘‘gold’’ 
lettering (yellow crayon) put the title or explana- 
tion of the picture. These are a few Suggestions as 
to the pictures and the lettering: 

1. House where Franklin was born, Milk St., 
Boston, Mass., Jan, 17, 1706. 

2. Franklin at Study. 

3. Franklin’s Arrival in Philadelphia. 

4. Press used by Frankiin while working at his 
trade in London, in 1725—6. Now in the National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 

5. Portrait of Mrs. Benjamin Franklin. 

6. Franklin’s Discovery. 

7. Franklin in 1766. 

8. Old South Meeting House, Boston, where 
Franklin was christened on the day of his birth. 
(Perry Picture. ) 





g. Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, where the first 

Continental Congress met on September 5, 1774. . 

Io. Independence Hall, Philadelphia, where the 
Congress met and wherethe Declaration was signed, 

11. Interior, Carpenter’s Hall. 

12. Franklin Signing the Declaration of Independ. 
ence. 

13. Meeting of Washington and the Commission. 
ers, October, 1775. 

14. Fac-simile of Franklin’s famous letter to Mr, 
Srahan. 


15. Franklin’s Reception at the Court of France, 

16. Gold Medal presented to Franklin by the 
Royal Society of London. 

17. Philadelphia Library, founded by Franklin, 
(A copy of an old print.) 

18. The University of Pennsylvania, (The out. 
growth of the Academy established by Franklin.) 

19. Portrait of Franklin. 

20. Statue of Franklin, in front of City Hall, 
Boston. 

21, Franklin’s Grave, Christs’ Churchyard, Cor, 
Fifth ahd Arch Sts., Phila. 

[These can be bought fora cent apiece if you 
have not already copies of them. For No. 22., see 
‘*Great Ameticans’’ or other books of biographical 
reference, and copy on the blackboard—(it won't 
be considered a forgery!) the signattre of ‘‘B, 
Franklin.’’] 

22. Signatures of the Commissioners to France. 


PROGRAM 


Song—‘‘O Starry Flag of Union, Hail.’’ (in Songs 
of the Nation.) 

Tableau--Franklin’s Whistle. [Small bov (seven 
years old,) with a ‘‘penny whistle’ which he 
blows once or twice. 

Costume—wide-brimmed felt hat, turned up at 
sides and back: white shirtwaist: a high-necked 
vest, buttoned by one top button, open below to 
show white shirt (the vests which ladies wear in 
cold weather with open front jackets are so much 
the same that one would do,) knee-pants, tied with 
black ribbon and bows at the knee; low slippers 
with bows (black ‘‘sneaks,’’ with a black ribbon 
bow on each, do nicely.) 

While the audience are ‘‘taking in’’ this tableau, 
some pupil explains: 

Pupil— 

When Franklin was a little boy of seven, some 
friends gave him a pocketful of ‘‘coppers.’’ He 
started in delight—for his parents were poor and the 
little Benjamin had few toys—for a shop where such 
treasures were kept. But on the way he miet/an-° 
othet small boy, blowing a whistle; and he gave 
all his coppers for that penny whistle. He went’ 
home, whistling gayly, to find from his family,” 
that he had made a foolish bargain, for he had” 
given four times what the whistle was worth! But 
he never forgot that lesson. He says, in his ‘‘ Auto- 
biography ;’’ ‘‘Often, when I was tempted to buy! 
some unnecessary thing, [ said to myself, ‘Don’t 
give too much for the whistle.’ And I saved my. 
money. AsI grew up, came into the world and: 


RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEW. 


TENNYSON. 


T. B. WEavER. © 





























1. Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky (to the wild sky), The fly - ing cloud, the frost-y light (the frost-y light); The year is dy-ing in the night(thechil-ly night), 
2. Ring out the old,ring in the new (ring in the new), Ring,hap - py bells, a- cross the snow (a-cross the snow);The year is go-ing,let him go (oh, let him £0); 


8. Ring in 





the valiant man and free (true man and free), The lar-ger heart, the kindlier hand (the kindlier hand); Ring out the darkness of 


the land (of our dear land), 
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Ring out, wild bells,andlet him die (and let him die). 
the true(ringin the true). 
to be). 


Ring out 


the false, ring in 
Ring in 


the Christthat is to be (that is 
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observed the actions of ‘men, I thought I. met with 
many, very many, who gave too much for the 
whistle. ”’ 

song—'‘ Work While You Work.” 
Tableau—Franklin at Study. 

[The same hoy —minus the hat studying a little 
book by the light of a candle. | 

Pupil— 

Franklin was a poor boy, and had to work’ hard 
for his living. Hecouid not go to ‘school at all 
after he was nine or ten years old. 

His father made soap and candles for his living. 
Little Benjamin used to help his father, by cutting 
the wicks and filling the candle molds.. He used 
to run errands, and sell the soap and candles.. But 
every spare minute he was reading. And: some 
times he would sit up all night reading by the light 
of the candles. ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? and about 
forty books of history made up the boy’s library. 
Song—‘‘ Work, for the Night is Coming.”’ 
Tableau—Franklin, the Little Printer. 

[A boy of twelve or fourteen ‘‘sneaks’’ with 
bows; sleeves rolled up; overall apron; he is stand- 
ing by the printing press (or your representation of 
it,) with an apple in one hand and a book in the 
other. We copied as nearly as we could from the 
picture on page 28 of ‘‘Stories of Great Americans 
for Little Americans. ’’] 

Pupil— 

Franklin’s father wasa poor man and he had 
seventeen children. Of course all had to begin to 
work while very young. 

As Benjamin was so fond of books, his fathersent 
him to his son James, a printer, to learn the trade. 
Benjamin’s brother was expected to pay the little 
fellow’s board. The little boy’s pay was to be 
board and clothes till he was twenty years old.. 

One day the little printer said to his brother, 
“James, if you will give me just half of what you 
are paying for my board, I will board myself.’’ 

James did this, and his brother saved every penny 
he could, and bought books. He had little to eat, 
mostly bread and butter, but he grew strong and 
well, for he was a healthy boy and could stand the 
plain fare. Every minute that he found free, he 
still gave to reading. Soon he began to write, and 
some of his writings were printed in his brother's 


paper. 
Tableau—Franklin in Philadelphia. 

[Boy of seventeen, represented by ‘the tallest 
pupil, in knee pants; long, buttoned vest; low 
shoes with buckles; broad-brimined hat projecting 
at the sides and turned up infront and behind; 
long hair, to his shoulders (represented by a wig ;) 
long coat, reaching to knees; loaf of bread under 
each arm; if possible, make the stage look like a 
quiet street,—a sheet can be painted for a back- 
ground, with a house, and a window with a face 
looking out. (Perhaps his future wife’s face!) ] 
Pupil— 

James did not treat his younger brother well, and 
at last young Franklin left him, to try for work in 
Philadelphia. He was now seventeen years old, a 
good printer, and already the author of many arti- 
cles. He arrived in Philadelphia ona Sunday 
morning, tired and hungry, with only one dollar 
and about a shilling in copper coin, which he paid 
to the boatman for his passage. He had often made 

=a meal of dry bread. So now he bought three penny 


‘worth of bread which proved to be three great rolls, 


or loaves. There was no room for them in his 
pockets, for his shirts and stockings were packed 
there! So he walked away from the baker’s with 
a loaf tucked under each arm, and eating at the 
third. 


He soon found a position, and proved to be the 


best printer in the city. 
~ Tableau—F ranklin and the Kite. 
[Same figure, made to appear older. Stuff the 
clothing somewhat, unless a stout boy- is chosen. 
Add white ruffles, quite wide and full, to the wrists; 


_ otherwise the costume of the last tableau answers 


~very well. Franklin is holding the string of a 
_kite and from a shorter string fastened to the long 
one hangs a large key. Fasten the kite at the upper 
end of the stage, or near the ceiling at the right hand. } 


. Pupil— 


When you see a lightning rod, do you ever think 
of Franklin? For he was the one who invented it. 
He ‘‘brought the lightning from the skies,’’ ‘by 


) —-flying a silk kite, with a piece of pointed iron at 
~the top and a key fastened to the string, during a 


~thunderstorm. 
Nowadays, when we all understand about electric- 


; ity, we can see, as people could not then, how this 
}.. contrivance drew the sparks of electricity. 

And this was the . 
“most wonderful discovery that had been made. So 


{ This wasin the year 1752. 


- 


he was called Dr. Franklin. for people considered 
him, and rightly too, a great scientist. 
Song—‘‘ Red, White and Blue.’’ 
* Tableau—Franklin, the Friend of Man. 
[Same figure, carrying a willow basket. ] 


Pupil— _. 

' .Franklin gave to the world many useful inven- 
tions, but never took a patent on them. He wanted 
to help others in every way he could. He-invented 
the stove we call after him—the cheerful ‘‘Open 
Franklin.’’ Once he noticed some pieces of an old 
yellow willow basket on the street. There were 
then no. yellow willow trees in the United States. 
Franklin planted a sprout, and soon many willows 
grew up. Now they grow in many parts of the 
country. Think of Franklin when you -see the 
willows. 

Song—‘‘The Sword of Bunker Hill,’’ asa solo or 
duet ifthe pupils can do it. ; 

[Other tableaux, if you want a long program, 
can be arranged from the pictures in biographies, 
histories, etc. It is a convenient’ way to havea 
song between each tableau, as that gives time for 
posing the figures. This program was planned to 
require as little time in preparation as possible, as 
classes needed ‘more attention. } 

Pupil— 

‘*Self-made, self-taught, self-reared, the candle 
maker’s son gave light,.to the world. .* * *,He built 
America,—for what our Republic is today is largely 
due to the prudence, the fore-hought, the states- 
manship, the ability, the wisdom and the enterprise 
of Benjamin Franklin. 

He beiongs to the world, but especially does he 
belong to America. 

As the nations honored him while living, so the 
Republic glorifies him when dead, and has en- 
shrined him in the choicest of its riches,—the one 
he regarded as the loftiest,—the hearts of the 
common people, from whom he had sprung; and 
in their hearts ‘‘Franklin will live forever.’’— 
Tribute to Franklin by E. S. Brooks. 

[Just before the exercises close, let the curtain 
be drawn aside that covers the Epitaph, which has 
been written in large letters on the biackboard that 
is in or near the tront of the room. One of the 
pupils explains that Franklin himself wrote his ep- 


itaph. 
‘The Body 
of 
Benjamin Franklin 
(Like the cover of an Old Book, 
Its Contents Torn Out, 
And Stript of Its Lettering and Gilding,) 
Lies Here, Food for worms. 
Yet the work Itself Shall not Be Lost, 
For It will, as He Believed, Appear Once More, 
In a New 
And More Beautiful Edition, 
Corrected and Amended 


By 
The Author. ’’ 
Song—‘‘ Salute to the Flag.’’ 





Time Fer Bed 
By E. A. Brininstool 


The Calf’s Path 


(Dedicated to the lovers of ‘‘English as she is 
spelt.’’) 


One day through the primeval wood, 


A calf walkt home, as good calves should; 


But made a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail, as all calves do. 


Since then two hundred years have fled. 


And, I inier, the calf is dead. 

But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs a moral tale. 
The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog that passed that way. 
And then the wise bell-wether sheep 


- Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 


And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. . 
And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 


Through those old woods a path was made, 


And many men wound in and out, 


And turned and dodged and bent about, 


And. uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ’twas such a crooked path: 

But still they followed—do not laugh — 
The first migrations of that calf, 


And'through this winding woodway stalkt 


Because he wabbled when he walkt. 
This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again ; 
This crooked lane became a road, 


Where many a poor horse, with his load, 


Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And traveled some three miles in one. 
And thus a century and a half 

They trod the footsteps of that calf. 
The years past on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street, 

An1 this, before the men were aware. 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare, 

And soon the central street was this, 


* Of a renowned metropolis. 


And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf; 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 
And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 
By a calf near three centuries dead, 
They followed still his crooked way 
And lost one hundred years a day ; 
For thus such reverence is lent 

To well-established precedent. 

A moral lesson this might teach 
Were I ordained and called to preach, 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind, 
And work away from sun to sun 
And do what other men have done. 
They follow in the beaten track, 
And out and in, and forth and back, 
And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 





When I take up a story book 
That interests a kid, 

An’ I get settled down to look 
At what the hero did, 

Ma’s sure to come around my way 
An’ pat me on the head, 

Then look up at the clock an’ say: 
‘*Come, Willie; time fer bed!’’ 


When Uncle Henry spins a yarn 
About the war, you know, 

W’y, then a boy don’t care a darn 
How fast the minutes go; 

An’ when he tells of battles—gee! 
An’ how he fit an’ bled, 

Then ma butts in an’ calls to me: 
‘*Come, Willie ; time fer bed1’’ 


Sometimes I study hard at night, 
Wien I would rutlier quit; 1 

Nen ma don’t seem to care a mite 
How awful! late 't’ll git; 

But when I want to have my way, 
Ma always raises Ned, i 
Bulicause she’s miglity sure to say: 
‘*Come, Willie ; time fer bed !’’ 


Maybe I’ve reached the buliy part 
Of Buckskin Bill’s big fight— 
He’s stabbed three Injins to the heart, 
An’ put the rest to flight— 
An’ while I’m hurryin’ to see 
The trouble on ahead, 
Ma’s allus sure to say to me: 
‘*Come, Willie ; time fer bed!’’ 


They never Jemime sit up late 
When we have company : 

An’ nen they allus make me wait 
Until the rest have tea; 

An’ even if I’m feelin’ fine, 
Ma knocks things in the head 


By sayin’, when the clock strikes nine: 


‘*Come, Willie; time fer bed!’’ 


But liow the wise wood-gods must laugh, 
Who saw the first primeval calf ; 
And many things this tale might teach— 
But I am not ordained to preach. 

Sam Walter Foss. 





From *‘The Orange Judd Farmer.’? 


THEBRAIN WORKERS 


a 
Peer 8 Ded Lee 
ALT alin ef ‘ 


HORSFORD’S 
aCID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


paid, on receipt of 25 cents, RumrorD CHEMICAL 
Weane, Providence, R. I. 
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Teacher's Books Free 


Weare willing to pay for your co-opera- 
tion and will send, prepaid, without one 
cent of outlay on your part, your choice of 
any one of the following, if you will send us 

One New Subscription to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR at75 cents per year, $1.00 
for two years; or PRIMARY PLANS at 
$1.00 per year, $1.60 for two years. 


One Book Free For Each New Subscrip- 














tion You Send Us. 


It will take only a minute of your time to 


induce some one to subscribe. 


Try it. 


Remember you get one book for one new 
subscription, two books for two new sub- 
scriptions, etc. 


7. 


8 


1 


12. 


- Landes’ New Practical Orthography. 


- McFee’s Outlines 


Landes’ Complete Outline, 777 Questions and 
Answers in United States History. Also a 
< ef history of Political Parties. For class use. 

Cc. 
Indis- 
Special Exam- 


even in Lacie ree classes 
natio c 25c. 


ns or Teachers’ Examinations, 


- McKean’s Outline of English and American 


Literature. A practical and systematic study 

for teachers and students. 25c. 

McKean’s Practical Outlines in Physiol ° 
Every day Physiology and Hygiene adapted to 

modern teaching. 25c. 

» Devices and Recreations 
in United States Geography. Invaluable to 

every teacher searching for ways and means to 

enliven her Geography class. 25c, 

Crissman’s Library [lethods in American 
History. A reference outline and guide for the 
reparation and recitation of each day’s work, 
5c. 

TicCabe’s Study of the Song of Hiawatha. 

Has no equal for class use in the study of this 

great classic. 25c. 

Bryce-Spaulding's Graded Memory Gems. 

Three books—Primary, Intermediate and Gram- 

mar. Universally popular. 25c each—men- 

tion one wanted. 


Wiant’s New Drills for Schools. Yankee 


* Poodle Drill—Flower Drill—Marching through 


Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red, White 
and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill, or Posing—Flag 
Drill—Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill 
fully and corey explained, The ten drills in 
one book only 25c. 


. How to Become Quick at Figures. The short- 


est, quickest and best method of Business Cal- 
culations. Publisher’s Price, $1.00. 

Mistakes in Teaching corrected by common 
sense (the famous Preston Papers.) Solves 
perplex the conscientious 
- (Given for two sub- 


difficulties which dail 
teacher. Price $1. 
scriptions. 

Irish’s American and British Authors. It 
contains portraits of leading American Authors 
and pictures of their homes: discussions of the 
writings of both American and British authors; 
biographies, references, criticisms, and choice 
selections. Also a study of the Bible as a literar 
work. Full cloth 344 pages. Price, prepaid, 
$1.25. (Given for three subscriptions.) 


FOR CASH. If you do not have the time 
to get a new subscriber, we will send any of 
the books named above at prices given. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

















CALIFORNIA 





ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


of 


23, 30 and 42 days’ Dur- 


ation. Leave Chicago January 
18th and February 8th. 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


Rates, including “All Ex- 


penses,” will be quoted upon 
application. 


S. A. HUTCHISON, 


Manager Tourist Department Chicago, 


Union Pacific & Northwestetn Line 


210 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


For Opening Exercises 


Ethical Stories 
By Isabel Grant 


(Hints. The first ‘‘story,’’ of the ‘‘Try Bridge,’’ is 
given for the younger children, and the poem is to be 
learned, a little every day, and then recited at the Friday 
afternoon exercises. The second story is an account of 
an original New Year’s device used by a certain High 
School with most beneficial results, and is jntended for 
the older pupils. The plan has been followed in one or 
two other schools that we know of, and all find it helpful. 
Suppose you try it, too, and let us know, if you will 
kindly do so, the results of this concentration of New 
Year’s thoughts. ] 


A Good Bridge 


On day Miss Mary drew a picture on the board, and 
told us a story about it. It wasa picture of a bridge 
that was used hundreds of years ago. We learned a poem 
that told us about it. 

And now, whenever a specially hard piece of work is 
given out, or our Jessons have made us feel a little dis- 
couraged because’ they seem so very hard to learn, Miss 
Mary doesn’t say a word, but her eves look real full of 
fun, and she smiles as she draws that picture of the bridge 
on the board again. 

Then we all smile back at her,. and pitch right into 
our work. Because, you see, that’s the bridge we’re 
going to use—the ‘'Try’’ bridge that carries you over 
very hard places. 


THE GRAPPLING BRIDGE 


When mighty Rome’s young navy 
For battle was arrayed, 

The prow of each stout vessel 
A swinging bridge displayed. 


Where enemies were pressing, 
Swiftly the bridge was hurled, 
And soon the Roman banner 
In triumph stood unfurled. 


With iron prongs were grappled 
The ships of every foe, 

While o’er the bridge Rome’s legions 
To victory might go. 


To help us win our battles 
Suppose that you and I 

Should use a bridge that grapples 
And name that bridge a try. ee 


We'll throw it toward the problems 
On which we see no light; 

We’ll hurl it at the essays 
We’ve ‘‘hated’’ so to write. 


Where difficulties face us, 
Bravely the bridge we’ll toss; 
Then often ’twill be easy 
To walk right straight across. 
—Julia M. Colton, in the ‘‘Institute.’’ 


Watching the Old Year Out 


Mr. Winton’s High School boys did a rather unusual 
thing last year—they watched the old year out and the 
New Year in. Of course they often did the same thing 
at home or ata party. But this was the first time they 
had ever done it as a school. . 

And it was a most impressive occasion, too. 

There were: an address by a college chum of Mr. 
Winton’s: some games and stories to brighten up the 
evening; the ‘‘talking over’’ of a list of quotations on 
the board; music and singing. 

Then plans were made for the New Year’s work. And, 
last but not least, the boys tolled the big bell for the 
passing year, and then merrily rang the New Year in. 

The first part of the evening was given to pleasure, and 
refreshments—ice-cteam, cake, hot coffee, popcorn and 
nuts. Next came the lecture from an earnest young 
college man, then music, quotations, discussion of those 
thoughts, and finally the ringing of the beil. 

If the same lecture and the same’ quotations had been 
given in the day-time, we doubt whether they would 
have left as strong an impression as did that Watching 
the Old Year out and the New Year in, at what the boys 
call the ‘mystic midnight hour.’’ 


Memory Gems 


MONDAY— 

Dr. Miller says it is more desirable to number the days 
of the past than of the future. He compares it to ladder 
climbing. Every failure we surmount, every low desire 
we trample down, every temptation we recognize and 
conquer, is a round of our upward climbing. 


TUESDAY— 

‘*We are standing on the threshold, we are in the opened 
door, 

We are treading on a borderland we've never trod before ; 

Another year is opening, and another year is gone, 

We have passed the darknéss of the night, we are in the 
early morn ; 

We have left the field behind us o’er which we scattered 


seed ; 
We pass into the future which none of us can read. 





January 1g 


WEDNESDAY— 
Then hasten to fresh labor to thrash, and reap, and soy. 
Then bid the New Year welcome, and let the old ye 


£0; 
Then gather all your vigor, press forward in the fight, 
And let this be your motto, ‘For God and for , 
-Right.’”’ 


THURSDAY-—- 


How tired the recording angel must begin 
To be of setting down the same old sin, 
The same old folly, year out and year in, 
Since I knew how to err, against my name! 
It makes me sick at heart and sore with shame 
To think of that monotony of blame 
For things I fancied once that I should be 
Quit’s with in doing. But at last I see 
All that I did become a part of me, 
And cannot be put from me, but must still 
Remain a potent will within my will, 
Holding me debtor, while I live, to ill. 

—W. D. Howells, 


FRIDAY— 

Beautiful is the year in its coming and in its going 
most beautiful and blessed because it is always the Yeg 
of Our Lord. 

—Lucy Larcom, 





The Brave Volunteers. 
By Carolyn Wells. 


Upon a branch some littie birds were sitting in a row, 
All chittering and twittering as hard as they could go; 
When suddenly a bird 
Said, ‘‘ Well, upon my word! 
I’m sure there is a fire in the valley down below!’’ 
And all the birds said, ‘‘Oh! We see the lurid glow! 
There surely is a fire in the valley down below.’’ 


The squirrels told the rabbits who told the coons in tum; 
The features of the creatures expressed extreme concern, 
They said, ‘‘There is no doubt 
That fire must be put ont. 
There’s a village in the valley and we must not let i 
burn !’’ 
‘*No indeed !’’ cried each in turn with faces sad and stem: 
‘*The village in the valley niust not be allowed to burn!” 


Then they flew around like madmen so excitable wer 
they ; 
They hurried and they flurried and they scurried evey 
way ; 
” When they heard a great stampede, 
And at fearful rite of speed 
Came the Volunteer Department of the Bears of Precinct A! 
Then they all cried out, ‘‘ Hooray! they will surely save 
the day; 
Give three cheers and hip, hurrah, boys, for the Bears of 
Precinct A!’’ 


The Volunteers sped o’er the road as fast as fast could be; 
Though lumbersome and combersome, they hustled 
eagerly. 
They rent the air with yells 
And they sounded horns and bells, 
And said, ‘‘ We'll put the fire out as you shall quiokly 
see,’”? 
And they laughed aloud in glee to think how cleverly 
They’d reach the fire and put it out and get back ‘home 
for tea. 


But what d’you think those Bears found out when they 
their goal had won 
And babbling and scrabbling they came upon a run? 
The lurid glow had faded 
And the village folks said, they did, 
That there was no fire! It was only the setting of the sum! 
But the Bears said, ‘‘ We had fun and a very pleasant rar, 
And, as you see, the fire is out and so our work is one. 
It’s such a lot of fun to put out a setting sun ; : 
And, as you see, the fire is out so, now, our work is 


done!’’ 
—St. Nicholas. 


When Mother is Away. 
By Eva Earll Furlong. 


When mother is away the day seems very long, 

The dollies do not care to play, and will not minds 
thing I say ; 

The bubbles will not blow, nor the toys wind up to go; 

But everything seems out of sorts when mother is away. 

When mother is away cook makes me tarts so nice and 
‘light, 

But r can’t swallow them, because my throat seems situ! 
up tight. 

And when she speaks, I answer very loud and clear, ; 

For my own voice seeis sinall and queer when mother !s 
away. 

But when I hear my mother come, the house begins 
shine. 

I just fly down those stairs, I teft you, in no time. 

She takes me in her arms and says, ‘‘ My little girlie all 
alone?’’ 


-And I just jump and shout and dance, ’cause mother’s 


home. ; 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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Just a Smile 


-You.can drive the clouds away 
With a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Turn the darkness into day 
With a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Oh, there’s nothing when a man 
Feels the weight of sorrow’s yoke 
In this whole wide world that can 
All distress and grief revoke, 
As a smile, 
Just a smile. 


How the way is brightened up 
By a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Sweetened is the bitter cup 
By a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Oh, the world may frown at you, 
And your spirits try to blight, 
But the skies are ever blue, 
If you always have in sight 
Just a smile, 
Merry smile. 


It’s a simple little thing, 
Is a smile, 
Just a smile; 
But ‘twill joy and galdness bring, 
Will a smile, 
Just a smile; 

Many hearts will dry their tears 
And go singing on their way, 
And they’ll put away their fears, 
Thinking of the glad today, 
By your smile, 
Gladsome smile. 


How the heavy burdens fall, 
By a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Hope again beams over all, ’ 
By a smile, 
Just a smile 
Lonely lives are cheered each day, 
Duties lightened, hearts made glad, 
Heaven’s beauty fills the way, 
If to kindly words you add 
Just a smile, 
Happy smile! 


—E. A. Brininstool, in Sunset Magazine. 


Nature 
Snow Frost 


A Winter Piece—Bryant. Grammar. 

The Snow-Shower—Bryant. Intermediate. 

The White Days of Winter—Sangster. Grammar. 

Frost on the Pane—Sangster. Grammar. 

Snow-Fancies—Larcom. Intermediate. 

A White World—Larcom. Grammar. 

The Snow Storm—Emerson. Grammar. 
Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow. 

Snow-Bloom—Larcom. Grammar. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell. Intermediate. 


Description of the Little Brook in Winter, etc., Prelude 


to Part.2. 
The Frost—Hannah F. Gould. Primary. 
Very pretty. Found in standard collections. 
The First Snow-Fall—Lowell. Intermediate. 
Jack Frost—Celia Thaxter. Primary. 
He slid to earth on a starbeam, 
Keen and sparkling and bright. 
Woods in Winter—Longfellow. Intermediate. 
Snow-Flakes—Longfellow. 


Selections from Snow-Bound. Whittier. Intermediate. 


Descriptions of the storm. 
Frost-Work—T. B. Aldrich. Grammar. 


Song of the Winter Nights. George Macdonald. In- 


termediate. 
Tie frost weaves fern and sultry palm 
Across my window pane. 
A beautiful poem. 


Classified Recitations from Standard Authors 
Selected by Annie Stevens Perkins 


New Year 
The Death of the Old Year—Tennyson. Grammar. 


Ring Out, Wild Bells—Tennyson. Grammar. From in 


Memoriam, CVI. 
A Stranger Guest—Z. Cocke. Primary. 


Selections from The New Year—Whittier. Grammar. 


New Year’s Eve (1850)—Lowell. Grammar. 


Midnight Mass for the Dying Year—Longfellow. 


Grammar, 
New Year's Eve—Field. Grammar. 
The Year—Wilcox(Ella Wheeler). Intermediate. 


Snowed Under—Wilcox(Ella Wheeler.) Intermediate. 


Of things snowed under, 


How many will rise in the spring, I wonder. : 
Old and New Year Ditties. Part I.—Christina Rossetti. 


New Year met me somewhat sad. 2 
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The Coming Man 


A pair of very chubby legs 
Encased in scarlet hose ; 

A pair of little stubby boots 
With rather doubtful toes; 

A little kilt, a little coat, 
Cut as a mother can,— 

And lo! before us strides in state 
The Future’s ‘‘coming man.’’ 


His eyes, perchance, will read the stars, 
And search their unknown ways; 

Perchance the human heart and soul 
Will open to their gaze; 

Perchance their keen and flashing glance 
Will be a nation’s light,— 

Those eyes that now are wistful bent 
On some ‘‘big fellow’s’’ kite. 


That brow where mighty thought will dwell 
In solemn, secret state; 

Where fierce ambitions restless strength 
Shall war with future fate ; 

Where science from now hidden caves 
New treasures shall outpour,— 

T’is knit now with a troubled doubt, 
Are two, or three cents, more? 


Those lips that in coming years 
Will plead, or pray, or teach; 

Whose whispered words on lightning flash 
From world to world may reach ; 

That, sternly grave, may speak command, 
Or, smiling win control,— 

Are coaxing now for ginger-bread 
With all a baby’s soul! 


Those hands—those little busy hands— 
So sticky, small and brown ; 

Those hands whose only mission seems 
To pull all order down,— 

Who knows what hidden strength may lie 
Within their future grasp, 

Though now ’tis but a taffy stick 
In sturdy hold they clasp? 


Ah, blessings on those little hands— 
Whose work is yet undone! 

And blessings on those little feet 
Whose race is yet unrun! 

And blessings on the little brain 
That has not learned to plan! 

Whate’er the Future holds in store, 
God bless the ‘‘coming man!’’ 


Baking Cake By Rule 
By Anna E. Treat 


‘*Good morning, Mrs. Brown, 1 called 
A moment, just to see 

If you would let me copy down 
Your fruit-cake recipe.’’ 

‘‘Why, certainly,’’ said Mrs. Brown 
In cheerful, hearty tones; 

‘*T think it quite a privilege 
To help you, Mrs. Jones. 


‘*T take of sugar quite a lot, 
Enough to make it nice 

And butter,--never scrimp with that,— 
Add plenty, too, of spice. 

Of citron and of raisins use 
A liberal supply ; 

And several eggs when they are cheap, 
And tewer when they’re high. 


‘‘Add flour enough in quantity 
To make the cake just right 

(Too much would cause it to be tough, 
And prove an oversight). 

Put soda in the miik you use, 
And bake. I do declare, 

You’ll have a cake that ought to take 
The premium at the fair!’’ 


Poor Mrs. Jones went sadly home ; 
She seemed to be quite dazed. 

If she could not collect her thoughts, 
We need not be amazed. 

A clever pupil she was thought 
When but a girl at school; 

But now she cannot grasp the art 
Of baking cake by rule. 


A Jubilation 


Needn’t let the jam alone, 

Needn’t find the pup his bone, 

Needn’t give up half my own— 
Santy’s been! 


Needn’t let the old cat mope, 

Needn’t wash my face with soap, 

Needn’t leave off saying ‘‘nope’’-— 
Santy’s been! 


Needn’t save my cents from craps, 

Keep my feet off people’s laps, 

Or be still when baby naps— 
Santy’s been! 


Needn’t let her pigtails be, 
Needn’t cut the gang, for gee! 
Got my toys and now I’m free— 
Santy’s been ! 
—McLandburgh Wilson. 






TAFFY 


‘IN THE WORLD 
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WASHINGTON TAFFY 


FOR GALE AT ALL OUR STORES & FIRST CLASS DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 1O°2" cakes in Tubes. 









Tf not carried by your dealer, send 10cts. in stamps or money 
to HUYLER’S 18th Street and Irving Place, New York City 








HAVE YOU SUPERFLUOUS HAIR? 
Let Me Send You a Letter of Advice 
With My Illustrated Booklet 
‘sABOUT THE HAIR” 


I have made the cure of Superfluous Hair My Spec- 

ialty. I have never had areported failure when 
my pupil was sincere and conscientious. If you have 
hair on the face, neck or arms—no matter if you 
have tried all sorts of preparations or modes of treat- 
ment, or how many times you have been disap- 
pointed, may I not send you particulars of my 
method ? Itis so harmless—so simple—so certain— 
so reasonable. (Enclose stamp.) 

ASK ME HOW 


(fIrs.) M. ELOISE CLARKE, 
Dept. 30, = = SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


N. B. Asamaker of Medicine and Perfume ask me for 
a dainty Sachet, its lasting fragrance will delight you, 














Music 


Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music whether 
a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire)for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, 
Sight Singing, or Mandolin will be given free to make 
our home study courses for these instruments known 
in your locality. You willget one lesson weekly, and 
your only expense during the time you take the lesson 
will be the cost of postage and the music you use, 
whichissmall, Write atonce. It will mean much to 
you to get our free booklet, [t will place you under no 
obligation whatever to us if you never write again. 
You and your friends should know of this work. Hun- 
dreds of our pupils write: ‘Wish I had known of your 
school before.” ‘‘Have learned more in one term in 
my home with your weekly lessons than in three terms 
with private teachers, and at a great deal Jess ex pense.”’ 
“Everything is so thorough and complete.” ‘The 
lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my 11 year old 
boy has not had the least trouble to learn.’’ One min- 
ister writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake in 
becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established nine years—have thou- 
sands of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. 
Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for our 
free booklet and tuition offer. It will be sent by return 
mail free. Address U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 





Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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| + Society or Lodge—Cellege or School 

to you. Made to order in any style, or material. 

my * this offer, Either of the two ayia here fling. 

trated, enameled in une or two colors and showing 

any letters or numerals, but not more than 
shown jn {llustration, 


Silver Plate $1.00 doz. // 
Sai 10c. 









FREE—our new and handsome! illustrated 
cttalog—-chows wow styles fw geld and 


ver. 
Satisfaction Celluloid Buttons 
Ribbon Bodges right prices. Special (WW 
p vl. and esthetons toot 3 
i—"BASTLAN 


BROS. 0O,, J South Ave,, Rochester, ¥. ¥ 
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NEW NORMAL 
COURSES 


Twenty-four branches, newly prepared, and new 
in arrangement, now ready for students after many 
years of experience and preparation. These new 
courses mark the greatest advance we have ever 
made, not only in quantity and quali:y of text- 
matter, but also in type-setting, printing and bind- 
ing. Neither time nor money has been spared to 
make the New Normal Courses as perfect as it is 
— to produce them, The text-matter inevery 
»xranch was prepared expressly to meet the exact- 
ing needs of correspondence students. 


A NEW PLAN 


of selection of courses has been arranged, to meet 
a strong demand for greater latitude in choice of 
work, From this time forth a student may select 
for his course of study in the Normal Department 
one, two, three or more branches, according to his 
needs ; tuition fees are very reasonable, being de- 
termined solely by the number of branches that 
are selected. If there iseven ONE branch in which 
you need assistance, write today for full particulars 
regarding new plaus and new courses; we can 
guarantee service which will more than meet your 
expectations. Begin the new year with the de- 
termination to excel in your profession. The best 
salaries and the most desirable positions are given 
only to well-equipped teachers. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG REVIEWS. 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 
Physics 
U. 8. History 
Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 
Physica! Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 

ACADEMIC DEPT.—EACH SUBJECT Is A CouRSsE 


Arithmetic Second Year Latin 
Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 








Algebra 
Algebra 


Geometry 
and Analysis 


and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
General History 








Composition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany 
Algebra Ancient History 
Geometry Med. and Modern History 


United States History 
SPECIAL COURSES 


Pharmac 
Primary Methods 


First Year Latin 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. 


Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 























Name 





AcoORESS 


Normal Instructor—Jan. 





SPECIAL—No correspondence school that does 
not sustain relations with a great university can 
offer courses of such strength that they receive 
university entrance credits. Our instructors are 
university graduates who give their whole time to 
our students, and the instruction is carefully 
adapted to individual needs, We give you an op- 
portuhity to earn a $soscholarship in Northwestern 
University or any State Normal School, 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 















































































| No. 94 East 10th Street, 


The wise, broad, true, practical mission- 
ary life of the great phonetician 


Mrs. Eliza Boardman Burnz 


culminated by the publication of her ideal, 


“PURE PHONICS 


FOR HOMES AND KINDERGARTENS” 


Tells how to make clear talk habitual to 
the child. Getit, study it, teach your 


| children to speak plainly, perfectly, before 


they know avght of letters. Every trainer 
of very young children should be guided 
by it. 
50c a Copy 
KINDERGARTNERS, send for special offer 
to teachers. 


BURNZ & CO., PUBLISHERS OF 
FONIC-SHORTHAND 
New York 






































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 
For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How LI interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Spee Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short, for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be 1epresented. Every teacher whose manuscript is 
accepted for this department will receive an order certificate and a catalogue 
of unusually attractive books suitable for the home of school library, from 
which a selection may be made amounting to the value of the manuscript, 
which will be indicated on the order certificate. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to club members and private letter to the President entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 8144x544. Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
inches long. 

Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are 
correct. Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right 
hand corner of the first page and your true name and address, for the presi- 
dent’S guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how 
you wish your letter to be signed when published, 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 


York City. 
Club Motto. 


‘* Ask not how, but trust Him still, 
Ask not when, but wait His will, 
Simply on His word rely, 

God shall all your need supply.’’ 


Club Poem. 


So the Lord Comforteth. 
By Ada Melville Shaw. 


I walked abroad one morning after a night of rain, 

Passing the fields where farmers had sown their yellow grain, 

And there in green rows stretching across the rain-drenched sod 

Were countless tiny fingers pointing me up to God ; 

My heart stirred with new courage, through earthborn doubtings 
broke 

To praise Him for the message that the green corn-fingers spoke. 


I sat in a darkened chamber, beside the silent dead; 

My heart was crusiied with sorrow, bereavement bowed my head. 
I lit a waxen taper to view, the voiceless one, 

The little flame leaped upward as if to seek the sun. 

Then thought I how her spirit had sped to realms of day, 

And the darkness of my doubting forever fled away. 


Wild was the storm about me, and I was sore afraid; 

Whiere was the blessed Master whom winds and surf obeyed? 
My boat came nigh to sinking beneath that angry sea, 
When lo! I saw a mountain in snow-crowned majesty. 
Hushed were my foolish tremors. I heard the Savior say,— 
‘*The everlasting hills of love compass my child alway.’’ 


Thus doth the dear Lord comfort, thus am I sweetly led; 

When suns are set His little stars shine brightly overhead; 

When songs lie mute upon my lips some bird on passing wing 

Pauses beside my window that I may hear him sing. 

How 2 the way, how fierce the storm, my soul may dwell in 
calm; 

For every heart God holds in store some heavenly, heaiing balm.’’ 


President’s Letter. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I’ve a ‘‘happy thouglhit.’’ Let's organize a Junior Help-One- 
Another Club among our pupils. The teacher will iielp the pupils, 
they will help the teacher, and ‘‘ both will help each other,’’ and 
incidentally, everybody else. 

I wonder if that won’t be one way in which to improve the 
school. For if each member of our Junior Club is trying his or her 
level best to help every one else in the school, to think up in- 
teresting and helpful things to do, and holding him or herself 
ready for-duty like a ‘‘ Minute Man,’’—it stands to reason that the 
work will soon show. 

Now, let’s set our wits to work to see what splendid clubs we 
can organize. Please write me all about your Club. If the pupils 
bring in or plan something especially good, let them write it up 
in the Language lessons, correct the papers and send on tome. I 
will find room for the pupil’s work if it is original and helpful, 
you may be sure. And of course you want to have a regular Club 
Day for meeting, a Ciub button, and special exercises. The 
Juniors will want to read the Normal Instructor themselves. They 
will then be interested in the Club letters, will perhaps want to 
adopt the motto and poem for'themselves, and follow your work. 
This will bring the teacher and pupils closer together, and an 
ideal partnership will be formed. 

Have you ever raised silkworms in your schoolroom? 

One of our contributors this month, Miss Batchellor, has raised 
several hundred silk worms in former years, and still has some. 





2 Send us a photograph 
Photographs Copied. and we swith saeore oa 
one dozen copies of it mounted on fine photograph cards 44%x6 
inches or 356x7% inches (whether a long or broad oval is best 
suited to the —) for $1.00. These are as fine photographs in 
material and finish as you get at your photographer's. Other sizes 
at proportionately low prices. Photographs reproduced on post 
cards, 50c adozen. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 
HAS A LIKE RECORD 


Baker's Cocoa 


50 


Highest Awards 
In 
Europe and 
America 


127 


Years of Constantly 


Us & Pat: Of a 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















POSITIONS 
41,877 
APPOINTMENTS 


: were made to Civil Service 
: places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for qupeintment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired. Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for y 

For 10 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart 
ments which give excellent courses: 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 
The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 


Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 


BEST BOOKS 
FOR TEACHERS 


$ .25 
.25 





Landes’ Complete Outline in U. S. History 

Landes’ New Practical Orthography 

McKean’s Outline of English and ‘Am. Literature 

McKean’s Outline in Physiology 

McFee’s Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 
United States Geography 

Crissman’s Library Method in American History 

Study of the Song of Hiawatha 

Graded Memory Gems, (three books)Primary, 
Intermediate and Grammar, each 

Study of Longfellow for Primary Grades 

Wiant’s New Drills for Schools 

Fess’ Political History of the United States 

Every Day Plans, a plan book for each season— 
praised by teachers everywhere 

Any five of the twenty-five cent books for $1.00 


We also publish World’s Events Magazine (60c 4 
year)and anew and beautiful line of Five-Cent Clas 
sics—over 100 titles—which furnish an excellent grad- 
ed list of supplementary reading. Write for book 
catalog and sample copy of World’s Events. 


World’s Events Pub. Co., Dayton, Ohio 


(Former address, Dansville, N. Y,) 
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YOU WILL FIND ILLUSTRATED 
EVERY CORRECT SKIRT FASHION 


of this season with complete descriptions 
ont will also. sea soa fit ofthe & 

Ww! Se! ou or more ¢ 
NEWEST C SAMPLES ond eelk ‘ 
measurement blanks that will enable 
you to take your own measurements 
at home with perfect results. 

I make a complete set of patterns bs 
for each skirt from your own & 
measurements and man-tailorthem (7 
in a way that has never before been oy 
otemmee. 

EVERY SKIRT CARRIES MY PER- 
SONAL GUARANTEE and I pay all ex- 
press charges. If you are not perfectl 
satisfied return the Skirt at my expense— 
assume allthe risk. My name is on the] Weare simply 
loop of every skirt as a permanent | ed; they are perfectly 


guarantee. owed had Ane 
I WILL MAKE A SKIRT $4 | aeamee 3 recommend- 
FOR YOU AT - - - - - = @| ing you to my friends 


and I thank you so much 
for your ;.romptitude, 


that will be as good as any you can find in 
Name and address 


a store ready-made at $7. Other values in 
proportion to $16. 

Send for my Style Book today. 
Reference: Continental Trust Co., Philadelphia you.) 


FRANK J. KERR, The Skirt Tailor 
122 So. 11th St. No Branches. Mail Orders Only. Philadelphia, Pa. 


will be furnished on re- 
quest, also name of 
© ving near 























write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, 
Send NO MONEY, Peautituily curled. carefully selected Ox. 
trich Feather, any color. If you find it a big bargain remit $1.85 
each, or sell 5 feathers and get your own free. Enclose 6c. Poatege. 
Write for catalogue. ANNA AYERS, Dept B35, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO. 


ADOCTOR “thecepy 
$3000 to | $5000 A YEAR 


MAIL 
In six months you can racticing Mechano- 
erapy—an elevating phe yd yn paid profession 
‘for men and w More comprehensive than 
Endorsed by physicians, A fas- 
dy,easy to learn and equal to college 
uarantee success —an ordi 








education and our course of instruction fits you 
for a professional life. Authorized diplomas 
to graduates. Work absorbingly interesting. 
Vast opportunities for social and financial 
betterment. Special terms now. Write today 
for prospectus—free. » 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 
Dept. 934, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago 








ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘1.00 


This is a fair 
reproduction 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the copied 
photographs 
which we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 





Full Size 4 1-4x6 Ins. 
This copy was made from a photograph which cost 
$4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. You could 
not tell the difference between the original anc the 
copy. Many times the copies are really much better 
than the original, from the fact that we use better 
materia better panes oe peace wd cards than are 
used by a great many photographers. 

Send us Your hotograph and $1.00 
and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our “G-2,’? and it is bes 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 354x744 inches. Thecards are white or ash 
Ztay asdesired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen, Additional dozens at lower prices, 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTE —We absolutely guarantee our 
teproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
Photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of fri , a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct were a post card 

our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured. 
Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 
R.A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


I was-looking.the other day at a silk worm collection in a school 
near me. The teacher obtained her ‘‘specimens,’’ through our 
Exchange, from our Vermont member. It was a very interesting 
one, including everything from eggs, cocoons, etc., to the silk 
itself. The children in the room could tell me—and did, with 
much enthusiasm—the whole ‘‘Story of Silk.’’ 

The teachers and pupils from places near our Vermont member 
have visited those interesting ‘‘worms,’’ and learned mucli of 
interest. One doesn’t need to go to Japan, to see the whole pro- 
cess of silk-making nowadays. 

Miss B— suppose you write up for our Club the whole story of 
your silk worms? I think the descriptions would be of interest 
and very heplful. 

It is time to begin to think of Spring plans. We need house- 
cleaning times in schools as well as homes. Send me accounts of 
what you have done for your school grounds—snap shots, as it 
were, of ‘‘before’’ and ‘‘after.’’ 

And please send me your Junior Club devices and ‘‘ house-clean- 
ing’’ results as soon as possible in order that we may use them 
this year. Remember that we must have ‘‘copy’’ a long, long time 
ahead if you want it to go into a special number. 

With best wishes for splendid Junior Help-One-Another Clubs, 
and a prosperous House-cleaning Period! 

Cordially your friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


Letters from Club Members. 


Club Exchange for January. 


I. Miss Bertha A. Green, Pine Plains, Dutchess Co, N. Y., has 
pupils in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades who wish to correspond 
with schools in other States, All letters and post cards answered. 

2. Miss Drusie Coffin, Ackerland, Kan., teaches in an ungraded 
school near Leavenworth City. She has twenty-pine pupils of all 
grades—seven are graduates of the Common School. She would 
like to exchange letters with teachers in any State. Will also ex- 
change post cards of the Post, National Military Home, or Federal 
Prison for other views. 

[Am glad you ‘‘find the H. O. A. corner so helpful.’? Suppose 
you write up Fort Leavenworth for us—a short but interesting 
article or letter. I am acquainted with your region, and am sure 
that a good account of life at a military post will prove interesting 
to others, also. —PRESIDENT. ] 

3. Ammon R. Leinbach, Leinbachis, Pa., teaches in an ungraded 
school, and is interested in the Club Exchange. Would like to 
exchange souvenir post cards with teachers in any section of the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, South America, Japan, Porto 
Rico, Cuba and the Philippines. 

{I wonder if you are related to the Mrs. Leinbach who spent a 
summer among the Green Mountains a few years ago, and whom 
I enjoyed so much. Was she at the Bromley House just across the 
way from us? Am glad you like the H. O. A. club. Yes, all 
of you are members. There is no charge at all. This Club is just 
what its name stands for—to help the teachers everywhere, in every 
way. Shall be glad to have a Club letter from you. Remember 
that you want to send it in at least two months before the maga- 
zine for a certain month is published. KE. g., it is already time to 
write your Arbor Day Exercise if it is to be used this year,— 
PRESIDENT. ] 

4. Halbert L. Eldridge, R. F. D “t., Girard, Pa., teaches the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. Is collecting a museum and would 
like to exchange articles suitable for it with teachers in the West 
and South, also with those in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. 

[Am glad you ‘‘enjoy the Club so much.’’ You are a memper, 
since you are a teacher. Our Club, I repeat, is free to all.— 
PRESIDENT. | 

5. Mr. John C. Read, Hamilton Pool, Travis Co., Texas, teaches 
an ungraded rural school and would like to exchange post cards 
and letters with other teachers in the United States or foreign 
countries. 

6. Miss Ellen Leighton teaches an ungraded school at Perry, 
Maine, very near the Indian settlement of the Passamaquoddy 
tribe. She would like to excliange postals or letters with other 
teachers in all parts of the world. : 

[Write us about that Indian settlement, Miss Leighton. Am 
sure you will find enough material for a very interesting and in- 
structive letter.—PRESIDENT. ] 

7. Miss Erda Butler, 826 Marshall St., Little Rock, Ark., wishes 
to exchange souvenir postals of Little Rock, Hot Springs, and 
Cotton Plantations in Arkansas for scenery in other states, and will 
be especially pleased to receive postals from Canada and United 
States possessions. 

8. Wm. G. Jones, R. R. 3, Hartford City, Ind., writes: ‘‘I con- 
sider the Help-One-Anotier-Club to be a very important feature of 
the Normal Instructor. An exchange of plans and devices is surely 
heplful to practical teachers. I desire post cards pertaining to 
national history or biography of our famous authors, statesmen, etc. 
All favors promptly returned.’’ 

Miss Mary S. Taylor who teaches the seventh grade in Madison, 
Me., would like to exchange ietters and boxes with pupils in the 
West and South. 


To Make a Star. 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers :— 

How many of you have ever tried the star plan to obtain prompt 
attendance? Write the names of each pupil on the board. After 
each name draw a five pointed star. Each morning color one 
point, if the pupil is on time; if the pupil is absent do not color 
at all; and if tardy leave a small portion of point uncolored. To 
make an outline for your star, cut paper into an oblong four and 

Seeley’s New Question Book and 


You Can Get Normal Instructor one year for only 


$1.27. Primary Plans one year and the Question Book only $1.52. 
This Question Book, prepared by a noted educator, is eminently 
useful to teachers for self-improvement, in preparing for teachers’ 
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For irritation of the throat, hoarseness, 
coughs and bronchial affections a remedy in 
lozenge form is more convenient than a liquid 
preparation. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
or cough and voice lozenges are one of the 
oldest and best-known remedies for throat and 
lung troubles. 

They are free from opiates or any harmful 
ingredient and may be used, whenever re- 
quired, without injurious effect. 

An invaluable aid to Speakers and Singers 
IN BOXES ONLY, NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


Price, 25c, 50c, $1. 


Sold everywhere or sent post paid on receipt of price. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
BOSTON 
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ARE YOU A TEACHER ? 


Do you need more edu- 
ucation? Do you wish 
special help in any 
branch ? 

Our school offers you 
an opportunity to study 
at home under the per- 
sonal instruction of lead- 
ing professors in our 
great colleges. 

We teach over one 
hundred Home Study 
Courses, including 
courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy, 
a Normal Review Course, 
a Kindergarten Course 
and a course in Primary 
Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious teachers 
prepare for better positions and higher salaries. 


Write to-day for a free copy 
of our eighty-page Catalogue 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 





A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 
Prineipel of NormalDepartment 


Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass. 
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yo eee bn Hoosier <2 
Stoves and Ranges , 


“The best in the world.’? Are heavliy mede of ighest * 
grade selected material, beautifully finished, with many 
new improvements and features. t 
**Hoosiers’’ are guaranteed for years and 
‘backed by a million dollars.’ 49~Hoosiers 
are ‘‘fuel savers and easy bakers.’ A child 
canoperate them. &@#We sell them on 30 
days’ free trial. We pay the freight, 
4Write for Catalog and Special 

Free Trial Offer. 
Hoosier Stove Co., 269 State St.. 
Marion, Ind, 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely ona know- 
ledge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
teliigently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


(Zilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge s Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowl @ Pather Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge » Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept.P, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
educative; special employment contract. Write for 
free book] t; tells how and gives the 
THE 











examinations and for class use. See full description on page one. 





roof. 
x NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ids 106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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See Our Handsome New Designs for 1908 

and contain the names of the school, of the teacher, 
Made Especially for Each School the school officers, and all of the pupils. The Photo- 
graph of the Teacher or of the school building placed on our photograph styles ata less price 
than the photograph usually costs alone. 


Many thousands of our new Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Souvenirs were used by teachers in November and December. _ In 
every case they gave the greatest satisfaction and elicited the highest 
praise. The new styles which we offer, the Rose Souvenir and 
the Pine Cone Souvenir, compare somewhat with these two in 
design and are sure to be equally popular. 


This is shown in cut at the left, 
Rose Souvenir but after all there is little more 
than a suggestion of its real beauty, with its rich red 
rose, green leaves, embossing and gold ornamentation. 
The size is 44 x6% inches. Inner pages have all the 
particulars of the school and names of pupils. The 
whole is tied with silk cord. An especially handsome 
Souvenir. 
We cannot show here a 
Pine Cone Souvenir cut of this new and at- 
tractive Souvenir. The Pine Cones from which it 
takes it name are prominent features of its ornamen- 
tation, while a school house and other suggestions of 
its special purpose also appear. Printed in green, 
brown and gold and embossed. Size 4x6 inches. 
Same particulars as to name pages, etc., as the Rose 
Souvenir. 

The Photograph of the Teacher is placed in the oval of either 
of the above when desired, and the price is as shown “With 
Photograph.” 

Special for February Birthdays Pictures of Washing: 


fellow will be placed in the oval if desired, and while appropri- 















| Greetings . > ate at any time would be especially so for use in February, the 
Be "Wipher Birthday Month. These are included in the prices “Without 
Jrom Your Téacher Photograph.”’ PRICES 
j With Photograph, as shown in cut.—One dozen or less 
| $1.25; each additional souvenir, containing same names, 6 
a ~ cents. 





Without Photograph.—One dozen or less, $1.00; each addi- 
tional souvenir 5 cents. Appropriate design takes the place 
of the photograph when latter is not wanted. 


Our WATER COLOR SOUVENIR is made up of two or 
more cards according to the number of pupils’ names, 
each 5x8% inches in size. The cards are tied together 
with silk cord. The front cover bears handsome designs 
especially painted for us and printed to best produce the 
effect of water colors. Four designs are furnished. 


Rose Souvenir—with photograph 


Water Color Souvenir No. 1. With Pupils’ Names,—The second 
card contains the name and location of the school, names of school 
officers, teacher and of all the pupils—the features which have 
served to make all of our Souvenir so popular. 

Price. One dozen or less, ot. Each additional souvenir, 5 cts. 

Water Color Souvenir No. 2. Without Pupils’ Names.—The out- 
side card is the same asin No.1, The second card, instead of any 
names, has Quotations printed thereon. No names, either of teacher 
or pupils, printed om this. 

Price. One dozenor less, 70cts, Each additional souvenir, 4 cts. 


OUR NEW STATESMAN-AUTHOR SOUVENIR is 
a folded booklet. The covers are of finest white heavy 
deckle-edge paper, and bear a vignetted half-tone picture 
of the person named. Inside pages bear extracts from 
his sayings, and on them also appear the particulars of 
the school and names of the pupils. It is tied with silk 
cord and is a wonderfully artisticsouvenir. The follow- 





we 





ing persons are represented in the series. . 
Authors:—Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Poe. pAXI 
Statesmen :—Washington, Clay, Webster, Lincoln, McKinley Water Color Souvenir 


Order either Statesmen Souvenirs or Author Souvenirs or both. 
Unless otherwise specified an assortment will be made up from 
the series ordered, or you can make your own selections from 
the names in ofie or both series. 

Price. One dozen or less $1.20. Each additional one 5 cts. 





We still furnish our ever popular 


| 
| 
HARVARD AND ELITE STYLES 
| 


THE HARVARD has front and back Covers of 
fine white ripple cardboard and word ‘‘Souvenir’’ em- 
bossed in gold. Inner sheets of fine paper are used, 
on which are printed the particulars of the school and 
names of the pupils. Size 37%x6inches. We furnish 
them in three styles. 

Prices. With photograph—One dozen or less $1.15: each one 
additional 6 cents, . 

Without photograph—One dozen or less 90 cents; each one 
a aT cents, 

With U. S. Flag, in colors—One dozen or less $1.00; each one 


additional 5 cents. 


THE ELITE. Same size and general style as 
Harvard, except that covers are rich brown art board, 
with printing to harmonize. Furnished in photograph 
style only. ? 

Price. One dozen.or less $1.08; each one additional 4}4 cents. 
Where photograph style is desired sena your photograph. 


, Ba tats Our copies are high grade—as good as the original or better 
i diesen sometimes. Photograph returned uninjured. 


pap Ce Toe og SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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one-half by three and one-half... Fo!d short edges together. Fing 
center of new short edge. Fold lower right hand corner to cente; 
of short edge. Fold triangle backwards. Fold remaining portioy 
through the centre. Paper is now folded into five triangles. (Cyt 
on line indicated. Open: result, a five pointed star. Paste oy 
cardboard—cut cardboard to match star and use for an outline oy 
blackboard. 

When writing music on board, take piece of chalk one inch 
long, to make your notes with, writing so as to make a mark one 
inch long. This can be easily done by one stroke, by taking 
the chalk lengthwise between thumb and finger. 

Let everyone in this club ‘‘be a booster,’’ as well as any of. oy 
commercial clubs, etc. Let us let the world» know that the 
‘*Teachers Help-One-Another Club does things.’? Yes, and by al] 
means we want to have a button. Then we shall know each othe 
better. 

With three cheers for our President, I remain, F. M, 


Stencils for Busy Work. 


We find in teaching, in a country school, that we can not kee 
one eye on the scholars and still hear a class with satisfactory re. 
sults. Here isa hint that may help you. 

The only material needed will cost but a few cents, and will 
last a long time. Go toa bookstore and purchase some stencil; 
and colored pencils, the more the better. Just before you cail a 
class give the small ones the stencils and show them how to use 
them. By careful work the small child never tires of using them, 
as they are always getting the new ones to work with. 

After they have made them several times give them the crayons 
to color them with, and tell them you are going to pick out the 
best and use for schoolroom decoration. They will work very 
carefully and you have a great many pcitures to make your selec. 
tions from. Be careful and tell the children to keep the remain. 
ing pictures, as you will put them up for a ‘‘show’’ at the end of 
the month and see which one has the neatest work. 

C. E. Pine. 


Historical Dominoes. 


One of the problems which I have had to solve, and which every 
teacher, no doubt tries to solve, is, what to do with the children 
during the intermissions on rainy days. As far as my own school 
is concerned, I have solved the problem, I think. This is the way 
I did it. 

I took cards, such as can be purchased at ten cents per hundred, 
and made what I called the Game of History. For example, on 
one card I would write some important event and on another the 
date corresponding to it. It is well to have two colors of cards, 
that they may be easily separated. 

Any number can play, the cards being dealt out equally among 
the players. The one next the dealer on the left leads some card, 
say a date, and the one having the corresponding event can take 
the card. Ifa player lays a wrong card he loses it, and the one 
having the card corresponding to it may take it up. 

The player who takes a ‘‘trick’’ is the one to lead next, and » 
on until the cards are played out. The one having the most is 
the winner. 

It is well to have different sets of cards for different periods of 
history. The game can be varied in many ways. 

Another good way is to make the cards in domino form, using 
dates and events instead of dots, and arranged to match. It will 
require a little ingenuity on the part of the teacher to make this 
set but it is worth its cost when finished. 

Those who have studied history at once become interested, and 
while they are enjoying a good game, it is surprising to leam 
how much history they are unconsciously getting, and learning it 
in such a way as to fix it firmly in their memory. 

Geographical games can easily be invented and much good 
teaching may be done by these games, while the children are 
being kept quiet on rainy days. 

Later I shall give my plan with the smaller ones. © 

W. H. W. 


row to Dress ¥our. Indians. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :-— 

It will soon be time to plan for an entertainment to celebrate 
some especial day, and I want to tell you about the evening’s et- 
tertainment which closed my winter term of school last year, for 
perhaps there are some ideas about it which would help others. 

The program consisted of songs, plays, recitations, charades, dia- 
logues and a few jokes. We had decorated our schoolroom with 
evergreens and strings of corn. Popped corn was strung with 4 
rosette of crepe paper every few inches. This was draped from the 
opposite corners of the room to tlie center. Red and yellow field 
corn was soaked until soft, when it was strung and draped from 
the middle of each side of the room to the center. 

The first thine on the program was a selection by the Somerset 
Chorus. i... 1s aow it was done: The children who were to take 
part, r-. each hand into a boot or shoe and took their places 
behir a curtain which was just high enough so that the heads 
and siioulders could be seen above it. All stood while they sag 
the verses of the song selected. At the chorus everyone sat dow! 
and waved their booted and shod hands in the air; the effect wa 


—) 


) . i 5 

is the newest, the 
Seeley’s Question Book isth2¢":t 
to-date Pedagogical Question Book on the market. It’s authors 
Levi H. Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trento 
(N. J.) State Normal School, and a well known writer on Peds 
gogical subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers on all the 
ordinary school subjects, Professor Seeley introduces each chaptef 
with a: 2.ticle on the methods of studying and teaching the sub 
ject coverea cy that chapter. This is a feature contained in ™ 
other Question Book, and its great value is evident. 

The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will sed 
it, postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to our Magazine 
as follows: Wit’. Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two yea 
$2.02. With ‘Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two ye® 
$1.52. 
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comical for when the children sat down they were hidden from the 
qudience and the boots and shoes waving in the air made it look 
as if the owners were really standing’on their heads. That little 
play in which Pocahontas saved the life of John Smith would not 
pe nearly so effective without Indian costumes; so I began to 
wonder how we could make some inexpensive ones. It was easy 
to get plenty of bran sacks simply by asking for them. Of these 
we made trousers for Powhatan and his braves; a skirt for Poca- 
hontas; moccasins, were cut by the pattern for bedroom socks and 
large squares with a deep fringe raveled on each side made very 

i blankets for all. Nothing was hemmed but ail raw edges 
were raveled out into a deep fringe instead. Fringe made by 
raveling out strips cut from other bran sacks was used for trim- 
ming. The head dresses were made of feathers sewed to a card- 
hoard foundation shaped to fit the head. All wore as many beads 
and trinkets as they could get. 

The ‘‘Essay on Man’’ proved to be just a joke. I announced 
that it would be given by a certain pupil.. He appeared before 
the curtain, carrying a roll of papers, and after making a low bow 
to the audience, he turned around so that they could s2e his back, 
on which were pinned the large letters S A cut from white paper. 

A lady in the neighborhood kindly brought her phonograph and 
played selections whenever we had to rearrange the stage, so there 
was none of that tiresome waiting for something to happen. 

After the entertainment we had pop corn balls, and this closed a 
very pleasant and successful evening. Lucy M. SKILLMAN. 

pe are glad to find a costume device at once so simple and so 
effective. And it was a good idea to have the phonograph to turn 
an awkward ‘‘wait’’ into a pleasure. Call again, please :—we shall 
be glad to welcome so helpful and pleasant a member.— 
PRESIDENT. ] 


Historical Nuts to Crack. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Let me add my mite to your columns of helps. First, let me 
ask if you have a window with an unpleasant view? We did, and 
have found a remedy tor it. We took the window out, washed 
and dried it and laid it on the floor. We put on pressed autumn 
leaves, one in the middle of the pane, the others pointing towards 
itfrom the corners; then, with a fine tooth comb and an old tooth 
brush, and some white paint thinned with spirits of turpentine (so 
that it would dry easily and quickly) we spattered the glass. 
Lifting the leaves, we had a pretty ground glass that shuts out the 
undesirable view and yet lets in light. Of course, one can use 
transparent tube paints, and so have a lovely stained glass effect. 
But we have little to do with in our rural school, and so must use 
the simplest and most inexpensive devices we can find. 

My second item is a rhyme our history class enjoyed. It was 
sent by a friend in the city, who did not know the author, and so 
Ican not tell who wrote it. But we like it so much. 


NUTS TO CRACK 
‘*Recall the story if you can 
Aboui a lonely shipwrecked man; 
A gentle savage he reclaimed ; 
Master and inan who’ll tell their names 


A man who climbed the mountain steep, 
With fairies tippling fell asleep, 

And dozed away life’s hopes and fears 
About the space of twenty years. 


That king and his fair queen who sent 
A man to seek a continent; 

Their names and his, now tell who can, 
And from what port he sailed—this man. 


Who laid his cloak before a queen, 
To keep her dainty slippers clean? 

A courtier, and a man of pride, 

Tell now his name, and how he died. 


lu Athens, not the modern hub, 

A surly man lived in a tub, 

With lantern lit he sought by day 
One honest soul—his name piease say. 


ANSWERS. 


- Robinson Crusoe, and his man Friday. 

- Rip Van Winkle. 

. Ferdinand and Isabella: Columbus, Palos. 
. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

. Diogenes. 

We liked these rhymes so much that we have ‘‘made up’’ some 
of our own, and have found the doing so quite helpful, as we 
temember a rhyme so much longer than prose. Yours in the work, 

A RURAL TEACHER. 


vie &® De 


Our Calico Fair. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

We have just earned a nice organ, one hundred books for a 
library, a dictionary and a bookcase. As we are only a little out 
of the way country school, may be you’d be interested in knowing 
how this was done. So, in the-hopes of helping a little bit some 
other small school, I’ll tell you ‘‘ How we did it.’’ 

There are only ten pupils in our school, three girls, two boys, 
and five ‘‘little tots’? who are nice as can be, but who ‘‘don’t 
count’? in getting up entertainments, or anything like that, be- 
Cause they are young and very shy. Soall the work had to be 
lone by the five older pupils. , 

The girls went to the stores where their parents traded in a town 
four miles from our school, and asked for some articles for a Fair. 
You would have laughed to see the ‘‘conglomeration’’ they 
brouglit back—match safes, picture frames, vases, scraps and odd 
engths of calico, percale, ete. 





If you are buying Books for your 
Books Books! Scliool Taheare or for your own, 
send for our Catalogue. Over 4000 titles of books from different 
Publishers sold at the lowest prices. You should see our assort- 
Ment and prices. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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COPIED 25c¢,31, Photo Postals 50cDz. BUT 
TON 3same face 242, Elegant work. Gum 
Postage Stamps, Lockets, All kinds Photo 
Jewelry. Your Photo retd, Ill. Cat.free, Sample 


ofwork 4c, Agts Wntd, SUNBEAM PHOTO CO, Dep.N.1.,Sta L, Brooklyn,N, Y. 


TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


* Course by mail while teaching. 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 


We will furnish 
Ioo Invitations 
or Announce- 
ments including 


two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish Text for $3.00, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1.50. 
100 Visiting Cards 50c, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid, 
Send for samples. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, New York. 








[Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home uxder the 
personal instruction of leading 
professors in our great colleges, 






We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricuitural, C tal, N I 
and Common School branches. 














Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


Write today for a free copy of our 
elghty-page catalogue. 


John F. Genung, Ph. D., 


HOME GORMESPONDENGE SGHOOL, <,2ees0, ise 





























Waa 9 FORY-WRITERS 


We read,.criticize, revise, and typewrite stories, novels, 
plays, end book MSS.; we sell them on commission ot tell you 
where to sell'them, We teach by mail, Story-Writing and 
Journalism. Endorsed by leading daily, weekly, and monthly 
ublications throughout the United States and Canada. Send 
or booklet ‘Writing for Profit”; tells how and gives the proof. 
THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. Established 1695 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 








Have You a Satisfactory 


Current Events Journal? 


Over 50,000 Teachers rely on 
WORLD’S EVENTS 


To Keep them informed about 
HISTORY-MAKING EVENTS 


F YOU are not familiar with. Wor p’s 
Events you should send at once for a 
sample copy. It is fresh, newsy, inspiring. 
It is readable, comprehensive and practical 
—just the sort of a magazine you want to 
read and rely upon. 


$1.00 a year, $1.50 for Two Years 
or $3.00 for Five Years 


OR YOU CAN GET IT ONE YEAR 
With Normal Instructor, one year, for $1.25 
With Primary Plans, one year, for - 1.50 
With Every Day Plans, full set, for = 1.85 
With Fess’ Political History ,postpaid, for 1.85 


sroaess World’s Events Publishing Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
(Former address Dansville, N.Y.) 

















A WOMAN'S DREAM OF BEAUTY 


may be fully realized by the continued use of 


Carnation Cream 


The purest Complexion Cream and Flesh Food; contains no 
animal fats or poisons. Heals Sunburn, removes tan, 
freckles, pimples, blackheads, wrinkles; fills hollow 
places and makes the skin white and soft as velvet. By 
mail 50 & 75 cents. Sample 10 cents. 


Beacon Light Co., Square Bidg,, Buffalo, N, Y. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


- Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover will in- 
™ stantly and pefectly remove undesirable hair 
from the face, neck, etc. Price 81. 


We are not afraid to 
Free Trial have you try this won- 
g oral preparation, and you may do so 


E. If you will send us 10¢ to cover 
cost of postage and packing we will send you 








a trial bottle; not a dollar bottle, of course, 
| but sufficient to remove considerable hair 
, and furnish a good test. Address 


Dr. A. E. RHODES CO., - Lowell, Mass. 


Layee AY 
and Entertainments 

Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
Address SAIL FRENCH, 20 W. 22d Street, New York 


SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, NOVELTIES, 
Catailugue of 200 Free. If it’s Electric we 
have it. Big Catalogue 4 cents. 

OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans,Toys, Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We undersell all. Want Agent 

PER WITHOUT $1.75 


ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID £2frox $1.00 Soo 7 
a Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
ry, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That isthe reason we can offer them at such reasonable pojeee, In pur- 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderfal success. Our sectional bookcases are the 
roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 
fevery book section has a non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly 
finished in Solid Golden Oak, Tops and bases $1.00 each. 
All Goods sold direct from factory only. 


‘ “ The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. C0., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Tilustrated Catalogue No. 4. Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
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HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING: 


FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN——IMPBOVE 
YOUR FORBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STBONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAB OUB 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. IS ADJUSTABLE. 
IS DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 


8—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, $3.50. 
ane—Strone atta 3.50. 257A—Loom-Knit Silk, m 4.50. 


Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FRE for the asking. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E.9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
|e) ma 


SYSTEM D | gdgmon CS credit 


A Good New Year Resolution—Use the Loftis System 2.cnebler 708 $2, Day, Penutital tanaithout tne outlay 



















much money. By giving credit and lowest prices, we make 8 or $10 do the work that 


~ . ty) Pp 
! Old Reliable, Original Diamond | 950 does in a cash store. MAKE YOUR NEW YEAR SELECTIONS NOW from our New Year 
pection. If you like them pay one-fifth on de- 


Don’tdelay. Write Today for our Cata‘oc. 





catalog and we will send them for yoar ins; 


and Watch Credit House, 
monthly amounts, 


Dept. A46, - 92State St. Chicago, Ill. | livery; balance in 3 equal 
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! Seeley’s Is The Best 


Dr. Seeley’s 
Question 
Book is the 
newest, the 
best, the 
only up-to- 
date Ped- 
agogical 
Question 
Book on the 
market. 


ee P in 

reparing for 

Poachers’ Exami- 

Lie ioe 1) nations or Con- 
abe cso ducting Class Re- 

— — views. 

YOU CAN GET IT 

1, For postpaid. 

2. For fit postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 

3. For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructortwo years. 

4. For $1.52, id, including Primary Plans one year. 

5. For $2.02, id, including Primary Plans two years. 


6. For $2.07, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and 
Plans one year. 


A Book of Pedagogy as well as a 
Question Book 


A new and very strong feature of this book con- 
sists of articles prepared by Professor Seeley, in- 
troducing each chapter and treating exhaustively 
methods of studying and teaching the subject cov- 
ered by that chapter. This feature is contained in 
no other Question Book. 


Our Offer 


Up From Slavery 
—by Booker T. Washington 


Making of an American 


—by Jacob Riis 
Two Great Books: 


One written by the world’s most famous repre- 
sentative of the colored race; the other by a man 
characterized by President Roosevelt as ‘““New 
York’s most useful citizen,’”’"—a man who by sheer 
force of character and ability lifted himself from 
anemigrant laborer in the pit of a great brick- 
making plant to the front rank of American re- 
formers and writers. The books relate the life 
story of their respective writers. 

These books should be read by every teach- 
er; by every pupil; by every American citizen. 
They should be in every private, publicand school 
library. 

In Exchange for a Little Effort 


We willsend either of these books postpaid in 
return for your securing only two subscriptions to 
our publications—Normal Instructor, (75c a year, 
$1.00 for two years), Primary Plans, ($1.00 a year, 
$1.60 for two years)—remitting full subscription 
price to us, 

Thousands of these books have been sold 
for $1.50 each. You can easily get the subscrip- 
tions Why not have the books? 


TWO GREAT BOOKS 


Send TWO Seisoriptions in connection with Seeley’s 
Question Book at the above prices and we will send you 
postpaid Your Choice ofthe Twe Great Books as 
a Premium. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

















WHEN? WHERE? 
HOW TO INVEST 


WHEN—opportunities are before you as we 
can present, 

WHERE-—largest returns are assured with a 
reasonable degree of safety. 

HOW— Write to us for a book telling of a real 
estate proposition fast running into money. 

If you have some stocks or bonds for sale, write 
us. 

If you would buy the best bonds, stocks or real 


estate write us. 
If you want to learn of a seashore property, 


which will increase in value at the rate of 
one hundred per cent per annun, write us. 
INVESTMENTS WORTH WHILE 


ST. ALBANS REALTY CO., 
Dept. R, Box 143, Jamestown, N. Y. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


We ‘‘met’’ every day after school for an hour, and worked with 
might and main, renovating, and muking new articles both useful 
inde ornamental, The lady with whom I boarded offered us the 
use of her sewing machine, so as sooti as we were ready for that 
part of the work, we gathered at my boarding place Saturday after- 
noots, 

The odd lengths of prints we made into aprons, the pieces too 
small for even baby aprons were made into holders or patchwork 
chair cushions, button bags, duster-holders, working gloves, cuffs 
(to slip over shirt waist sleeves to protect them), school book 
covers, braided edges for rugs, etc. If yott have never tried this 
plan, you can have no idea what little bits of pieces of material 
can be used. E. y., we made some of our prettiest cushions and 
holders of pieces about five inches long and one inch wide. The 
log cabin quilt pattern is ‘‘just the thing’’ for little scraps. We 
sold a ‘‘sofa-throw’’ and a baby crib comforter of this log cabin 
pattern, made of outing flannel sctaps, to a city visitor who de- 
clared that they were ‘‘beauties.’’ She said they were like mosaics. 
The soft pink and biue, etc., of the crib comforter looked so 
dainty ; and the sofa throw had dark, rich colors, , 

The shop worn articles we fixed ‘‘as good as new.’® We re- 
gilded or painted the picss frames; mended the cracked vases, 
—and you could not tell where the cracks were; covered thesoiled 
books with dainty scraps from our fancy work bag; mended the 
match safes and toys, and brightened everything up. 

The odd lengths of prints were mostly clean, but we washed and 
ironed all that were not fresh. 

Th? merchants were really glad to get rid of the shop worn 
articles, and donated something new, also. E. g., where the old 
match safes and picture frames were given, a bottle of ‘‘liquid 
gilding,’’ one of glue, and a can of a faticy vatnish paint were 
also donated. The broken dolls, etc., would have been thrown 
away if we had not found a use for them, and asked for them. 

The parents and friends were so interested that they, too, helped. 
The mothers donated coffee, sandwiches, sugar, milk, cream, and 
cakes for a supper for the evening of our Fair. 

Two of the fathers made ice cream from donated cream, milk, 
sugar and eggs. We charged five cents for coffee, five for cake 
and five for the cream if only a small saucer was desired. A large 
helping of ice cream was ten cents. The sandwiches were free 
for-all. 

We had a cafidy stall at which one of the girls sold the home 
made candy we had made one Saturday evening. 

The mothers bought generously, for we had taken pains to find 
out the measures, colors, etc., of aprons, cushions and so on, 
which the friends in the district would really like, or needed. 
And everything we sold was really useful. 

In spite of the fact that it snowed hard the night of our Fair, 
that the moon was not shining (and therefore the driving was bad) 
and the country roads were drifted, we had a big crowd out, and 
had a jolly time. Everybody enjoyed himself or herself, liked the 
articles purchased, and did justice to the supper. The mothers 
all spoke of how sensible our aprons, etc., were. ~ 

And we cleared—for we had hardly a cent of expense—over 
seventy dollars,—a large sum for our little country district. With 
it we purchased a very good, second hand organ for twenty dollars, 
and thirty dollars’ worth of books from the Owen Publishing Com- 
patiy,—their Webster’s Dictionary included for a start towards a 
nice library. This thirty dollars bought us about one hundred 
books. In our next order we mean to have a set of Encyclopedias, 
as we have so far no good reference books. We have used some 
of our money to have a set of shelves with glass doors to keep 
out the dust, made by our local carpenter. We intend to have 
another entertainment or Fair soon, and the proceeds, added to 
the money still left in our treasury, will buy us these reference 
works and some more books, we hope. If you would like to hear 
of our next Fair, we should be glad to tell you all about it. It is 
to be an ‘‘Invalid Toy Bazaar.’’ 

But this little account proves, to us at least, that a weak country 
school in an out of the way place may find a treasure trove in 
such a useful ‘‘Calico Fair.’’ CouNTRY SCHOOLMA’AM. 





The Exhaustive Work of Teaching 


Teaching is exhaustive work. The teacher has his daily prepa- 
ration to make, he must take stock of each day’s results, he must 
by reflection and visits improve his understanding of his individ- 
ual pupils, he must rest to replenish his stores of vitality, and 
must do many things besides to keep himself efficient, not to 
speak of chores imposed by the less exalted considerations of keep- 
ing solid with the powers that control the job. The latter point 
is by no means a minor one. The opinions of the school principal, 
tle superintendent, the trustees, of the parents, yes, and of the 
children, form the usual standard of estimate. The only thing for 
the teacher to do under the circumstances is to be guided by the 
light of the best professional experience, and to cultivate tact in 
his dealings with everybody. This adds to the list of out-of-school 
duties the reading of professional periodicals and books, as well as 
visits to other schools, conferences with other teachers, participa- 
tion in educational meetings.—7he Forum. 





sla The custom of presenting some 
For Your Pupils gift to pupilsat the close of a term 
ot on Special Days is growing more common among teachers. 
The wish to do this is, we are sure, in every teacher’s mind. The 
difficulty in selecting that which will beacceptable and yet within 
reasonable limits of cost many times prevents. The . time and 
thought necessary to provide for an entire school or room is also 
an item in a busy teacher’s mitid. The beautiful School Souvenirs 
which are described on page 32 remove both of these diffi- 
culties. Tnese Souvenirs are not related in any way to the or- 
dinary gift card. They are prepared for each school and have the 
names of all the pupils printed thereon, and are something which 
will be valued and treasured. The teacher’s photograph is in- 
cluded when desired. We have furnished thése in various forms 
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“It is now positively 
known that falling 
hair is caused by a 
germ, hence is areg- 
ular germ disease. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer 
promptly stops fall- 
ing hair because it 
destroys the germs 
which produce this 
trouble. It also destroys the dandruff germs, 
and restores the scalp to a healthy condition. 





















Formulas: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sul- 
phur, Tea, Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, 


Perfume. 
Ask your druggist for ‘‘the new kind.” The kind 


that does not change the color of the hair. 
® R. P. HALL =< CO., Nashua, N. B. 
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Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab” 
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GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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LADY SEWERS an hour; work sent prepaid to 
reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
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Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. y thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and a delightful 

unct to the dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 


DENTACURA CO., 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
to answer problems privately when the request is 
accompanied by a remittance of ten ceuts for 
solution of each problem. We have found it 
necessary to make this small charge to limit it to 
teachers who want it enough to pay something 
to cover postage and stationery. The amount is 
too small really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
Mills delights in helping perplexed teachers in 
this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. An agent sold cotton for $875, on a 
commission of 4%. He invested the net 
proceeds in sugar at $10 per barrel, re- 
serving his commission of 5% for so 
doing. How many barrels did he buy 
and what was his entire commission? 

Solution— 

4% of $875=$35, agent’s commission 
for selling the cotton. 

$875—$35=$840, the 
Then 

zis of $840—$40, agent’s commission 


net proceeds. 


for buying the sugar. Then, 
$840—$4o=$800, amount spent for 
sugar. 


$800--$10—80, the number of barrels of 
sugar purchased. 

$35+$40—$75, 
mission. 

2. A and B have the same annual in- 
come. A saves 1of his, but B, by spend- 


6 


ing $100 more each year than A, at the 
end of 5 years finds himself $240 1n debt. 


Solution— 

Let 6%—annual income of each. 

5%=amount A _ spends each 
Hence, 

5 %+$100—amount B spends each year. 

25%+$500=amount B spends in 5 
years. But 

30%—his total, income in 5 years. 
Then, 

30% +$240=25%+f500. Then 

5 % —$260. 

1% =$52, and 

6% =$312, the annual income of each 
as required. 

3. Sold cotton at 4% commission: in- 
vested 3 of its value in sugar at 1% % 
commission, and remitted the balance 
$200, to my principal; what was thie 
value of the cotton, sugar, and my 
commission? 

Solution— 

Out of every $1 in the receipts for cot- 
ton, there was set aside (1) 4c to pay 
agent’s first commissiun ; (2) a sum equal 
to $3{ to pay for sugar; (3) a sum equal 
to 1% % of $3{=Ic to pay agent’s second 
commission. 
.*. 4c+75c+1c=—80c, total sum used out 
of every $1 in the receipts for cotton. 
$1.00—80c=20c, amount to be remitted 
to my principal for every $1 in the 
receipts for cotton. Then, 

$200--20c—1000; .*. $iooo=value of the 
cotton. 

4% of $1000—$40, agent’s first com- 
mission. 

3 of $1000—$750, cost of sugar, and 

14%% of $750=$10, agent’s second 
commission. 

4. A tree 66 feet high is broken off by 
the wind. If the broken part were 2 feet 
longer, and the stump 8 feet shorter, the 
former would be.just half as long as thie 
latter. Required the length of each part. 
Solution— 

Let 100%=length of stump, and 

66 ft.—100%=length of broken part. 
Then 

68ft.—100%=Supposed length of bro- 
ken part. 


agent’s entire com- 


Then 
year. 
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100% —8ft,—length of stump (supposed) 
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.*. 68 ft.—100%—50%—4 ft. 

150% —72 ft. 

1% —}? of a foot, and 

100% =48 ft., length of stump, and 

66 it.—100%=18ft., length of broken 
part. 


Then, 


5. If in selling cloth, 3/ of the gain is 
equal to ,'; of the selling price, for how 
much will 3% yards seil that cost $5 per 
yard? 


Solution— 


Let 16%=selling price of the cloth. 

zs Of 16%=—3%. Then 

HX of the gain=3% ; 

of the gain=1%, and 

4 of the gain=4%. Hence 
16%-—4%=12%, cost of the cloth. But 
3% X$5=$16%, cost of the cloth. Then 


12% —16%; 
1% —$2%, and 
16 % — $223, the selling price of 3% vards 


as required. 


6. A livery man borrowed $90 for one 
year at 6% simple interest. With this 
money he immediately bought a horse 
which earned for him $1 per day. The 
expense of keeping the horse per day 
was exactly 4% % of the purchase price of 
the horse. At the end of the year, he 
sold the horse for $70; how much did he 
gain if the horse worked 312 days during 
the year? 

Solution— 

The amount of $90 for 1 year at 6% 
simple interest—$95. 4o. 

%% of $90=30c, cost per day of keep- 
ing the horse. 

365 X 30c=$109.50, cost of keeping the 
horse I year. 

$95.40+ $109. 50=-$204.90, total amount 
of expenditures. 

312 X$1—$312, amount horse earned. 

$312-++ $70—$382, total receipts. Then 

$382—$204.90—$177.10, amount gained 
as required. 


7. I sold an article ata gain of 20%; 
had it cost me $300 more, I would have 
lost 20%. Find the cost of the article. 


Solution— 


Let 100% —the actual cost. 


20% —rate of gain on this cost. Then 
120% ==selliny price. 

Let 100% +$300=supposed cost. 

20% =rate of loss on this cost. Then 


20% of (100% + $300) = 20% + $60, 
amount of loss, and 

(100 % +$300)—(20 % +-$60)—80 % +-$240, 
selling price. 

.'. 120%=80% +$240. 

40% =$240. 

1 %=$6, and 

100 % —$600, 


article. 


the actual cost of the 


_ 8. What number multiplied by # of 
itself will produce 504? 
Solution— 
The number X 2 of number=504. Then, 
the number X tof number=252, and 
the number X 7 of number=1764. But 
the number Xby 7 of the number=the 
number squared. 
.*. (number) *—1764; and 
number=/1764—42. 


9. If 30% of a merchant’s sales 
profit, what is his actual rate of profit? 


is 


Solution— 

Since this problem is not a particular 
problem, let $100—amount of the sales. 

30% of $100—$30, the profit. Then, 

$100—$30—$70, cost of the goods. 

1% of $70=$.70. Tien, 

$30+-$.70—422; .*.424% —actual rate of 





gait as required, 
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saves you your cocoa. 
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LAWTON & CO., 32 Josey St .Now York 


We Will Make You 
‘ Prosperous 


If you are honest and ambitious write us 
{ today. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, we will teach you the 
Real Estate business by mail; appoint 
you Special Representative of our Com- 
pany in your town; start you ina profit- 
? able business of your own, and help you 
make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
eapital to b independent for life. 
Valuable book A 98 and full particulars 
free. Write today. Address nearest office. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
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To Prove It I Send a Trial Package Free 
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removes dandruff; insures a new growth of 
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or faded hair to its natural color. 
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accommodated if they send one dollar. 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. What was the Geneva Award? Who was 
awarded? By whom? When? 2. What and 
where are:the horse latitudes? Explain all about 
hem, 3. Where are the eternal fires? Why so 
called? 4. How and when was vaccination dis- 
covered? By whom?—A Reader of the Normal 
Instructor, H. P. F., Pa. 

1. The decision of the Court of Arbi- 
tration, which met in 1871 at Geneva, 
Switzerland to settle the United States’ 
claims against Great Britain for damage 
done by the Alabama and other Con- 
federate cruisers, and which granted an 
indemnity of $15,500,000 to the United 
States is called the ‘‘Geneva Award.’’ 
(Look up definition of ‘‘award.’’) 2. A 
region of calms between 30° and 35° 
North; so called, it is said, because 
ships laden with horses bound to America 
were obliged to lighten their freight, by 
throwing the horses overboard when 
calm-bound in these latitudes. (Consult 
a physical geography for cause of these 
calms.) 3. Thestars in heaven. They 
are ‘‘eternal fires’’ in that they have 
neither end nor beginning, so far as_ the 
mind of man can conceive of beginning 
and end, 4. Discovered by Dr. Edward 
Jeuner, an Englishman, in 1796, after 
investigation of the disease which afforded 
protection against stnall-pox. His atten- 
tion was first called to it in 1770, on 
hearing a countrywoman say she could 
not take the small-pox because she had 
had the kiné-pox (cow-pox.) 

1. Please explain by illustration and explan- 
ation the following in the October number of 
“Success” :—‘Do not examine a flat map buta 
good globe, and remember that when you wish 
to travel east or west over the earth it is shorter 
to swing in a great circle to the north—as ships 
do—and back, than to go directly east or west.” 
2. One of our histories states that during Colum- 
bus’s first voyage the compass no longer pointed 
direct north. What caused the variation of 
needle? 4. (a) Please give meaning of ‘‘Man- 

















HusH CONWAY has won world-wide fame by 


thisstory. The plotis unusual but natural. 
The characters are the real men and women as 
they existin the world, not the impossible kind 
of cheap fiction, The hero and heroine are of 
such lofty type that no hoy or girl, man or wo- 
man, unless dead to all the tender sentiments of 
the human soul, can read this book without re- 
ceiving aninspiration. No one can read ‘*Called 
Bactk'’ and not know that there is such a thing 
as pure unselfish love. ‘*Called Back’’ is a 
master-plece of English as well as fiction, It en- 
riches’ both heart and mind. It isa story so sweet 
aud enchanting that it ought to be in every home. 
We are printing an edition of 50,000 copies in good 
clear type, for free distribution. Let us send you 
this complete story of nearly 200 pages. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


We do this to advertise Vick’s MaGa- 

ZINE which was established over 30 

years ago by that great lover of flowers 

and mankind, JAMES VICK, 

, is a large Illustrated 
Vick S Magazine Family Journal, with 
beautiful colored covers, and contains many 
heipful departments and most fascinating 
literature. 

We know you will like both the book and the 


magazine, Please let us send you a sample copy 
of VicK’s MAGAZINE and a complete copy of this 
splendid book absolutely free. Write us as per 
form _ printed below or fill out accompanying 


coupon and send us, enclosing 4 cts. for postage 
and wrapping. 
Vick Publishing Company, 
806 Vick Block, Dansville, N. Y. 


Vick Publishing Co., 806 Vick Block, Dansville, N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me the complete 
edition of Called Back by Hugh Conway in accord- 
ance with your free offer. You may also send me 
Vick’s Magazine for six months for which I agree 
to pay you cents. If not satisfied I will return 
the book to you within 60 daysin which event you 
are to discontinue the magazine and make no 
charge whatever for numbers sent. 1 enclose 4 
cents postage. 
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itou,’”’ ‘Totem.’ (b) European plan as applied 
to hotels in United States. (c) American plan. 
—Ottawa, Ill. 

1. This should be clearly understood 
by means of any globe, which shows at a 
glance the greater distance round the 
|earth in the equatorial regions than in 
those either north or south. 2. The 
| same cause that operates to-day; that is, 
the lines of magnetic force which affect 
tlle needle are parallel to the geographic 
| meridian in only a few places on the 
earth, and except in those places the 
needle must vary from due_ north. 
Columbus was the first to discover the 
variation. 3. (a) Manitou or Manito is 
the Indian name for a great spirit 
whether good or evil, also for any object 
of worship. In ‘‘Hiawatha,’’? Gitchee 
Manito the Mighty is the Great Spirit or 
the Creator; Mitchee Manito the Mighty 
is the Spirit of Evil. The Totem among 
North American Indians is a rude repre- 
sentation of a beast, bird, etc., used as 
the symbol of a family or clan, some- 
times of a single person. This bird or 
beast is supposed to be the clan deity 
which in ‘‘some supernatural way attends 
to the clan and watches over it.’’ (b) 
On the European plan rooms are rented 
to the guests, who then pay separately 
for their meals or take them elsewhere if 
preferred. (c) On the American plan, 
payment for a room includes meals. 


1. What was the origin of the common school 
fund of Pennsylvania? 2. What was the act of 
| 1835?—Subscriber, Tarbotville, Pa. 

1. In Pennsylvania the first school 
funds were local and annual. Early 





legislation provided for the establish- 
/ment of schools where the children of 
| the poor were educated gratis, tuition to 


ibe paid out of the county funds, This 
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Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. A remittance of ten cetits with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


system remained in force till 1834, and 
was called the ‘‘ pauper system’’ by thiose 
who disliked it, as it divided the chil- 
dren of the schools into ‘‘pay scholars’ 
and ‘‘paupers.’’ Philadelphia, in 1818, 
was exempted from the system by speciai 
act providing for the education of its 
children at public expense. 2. The act 
of 1835 related to the founding of the 
present public school system. Thaddeus 
Stevens was member of the Pennsylvania 
legislature at that time, and it was his 
efforts mainly that secured the passage 
of the act. 

Who are the present members of the President’s 
Cabinet, also Speaker of the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives? 2, What is the number of Repre- 
seutatives in Congress and the names of the 
Senators and Representatives from Illinois? 3. 
In what Congressional and Senatorial Districts 
is Jo Daviess County, Ill? 4. Whois the Repre- 
sentative from the District which includes Jo 
Daviess Co? 5. Who is Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States?—M., 
Elizabeth, Il. 

I. Sec’y. of State, Elihu Root, N. Y.; 
of the Treas., George B. Cortelyou, N. 
Y.; of War, William H. Taft, Ohio; 
Attorney-Gen., Charles J. Bonaparte, 
Md.; Postmaster-Gen., George von L,. 
Meyer, Mass.; Sec’y. of Navy, Victor 
H. Metcalf, Cal. ; of Interior, James R. 
Garfield, Ohio; of Agriculture, James 
Wilson, Iowa; of Commerce and Labor, 
Oscar S. Strauss, N. Y. 2. Whole num- 
ber of Representatives is 386. Senators 
from Illinois are Albert J. Hopkins and 
Shelby M. Cullom; number of repre- 
sentatives twenty-five, list of names too 
Jong to give here. Speaker of the 
House, Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois. 
3. District XIII. 4. Frank O. Lowden, 
Oregon. 5. Melville W. Fuller of 
Illinois; appointed 1888. 

1. Where can I gct copies (both words and 
music) of the state songs? I have “Iowa,” 
“Tllinois,” and “‘My Maryland,” but do not know 
where nor how to get the others. 2. Which is 
more orderly, to “hasten” or to “hurry?” 3. In 
teaching arithmetic, which is preferable, rules 
or formulae ?—‘Nan from Iowa.” 

_I. Apply to some leading music pub- 
lishers, as Oliver Ditson, Boston, or John 
Church Co., Cincinnati. It is doubtful, 
however, whether there is a song for each 
state. The Christian Endeavor State 
Songs number only about thirty. 2. It 
is more orderly to hasten, since ‘‘hurry’’ 
implies a confusion and want of collected 
thought not implied in ‘‘haste.”’ 3. 
According to strict interpretation rules 
are the more appropriate of the two, 
since a ‘‘formula’’ is the rule or prin- 
ciple expressed in algebraic language; 
yet mathematicians are growing in favor 
of using algebraic symbols, formulae, 
and even methods in arithmetic. 

Did our greatest patriot (George Washington) 
have any children? Ifso, how many and what 
were their names, the dates of their births and 
deaths ?—A Subscriber, Georgia. 

Washington had no children; but the 
widow whom he married had two chil- 
dren and her grandson, George Washing- 
ton Parke Curtis, born in Maryland, 
1781, he adopted as his son. 


1. “I was iearly starved,” said he, when re- 
lating the history of his boyhood days.—What is 
the use of “when” in this sentence? 2, ‘This 
fact was madc plain to atry careless observer 
whe wished to study his character.” Is a comma 
n.<cssary after “observer?” 3. “It was difficult 
to ror ‘see that there were other characteristics 
which destined him a great ruler.”’ Is a comma 
necessary after “‘characteristics ?°—‘ Alpha.” 


1. A conjunctive adverb, expressing 
time, and connecting the verb ‘‘said’ 
and the participle ‘‘relating,’’? both of 
which it modifies, 2, It is not necessary; 
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POST CARD EXCHANGE Members in Asia, 
Africa, Australia, Europe, Canaria. 10 cents to join. 
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Bond for $1.00. Samples free. 
N, Jeffrey Co. 2125 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers fer their chil- 


dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 

soothes the child, softens the gums, allays.all pain, 

cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy for diarrhea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER. 


CANCEROL, has proved its merits in the treat- 
ment of cancer. It is not in an experimental 
stage, Records of undisputed cures of cancer in 
nearly every part‘ofthe body. are contained in 
Dr. Leach’s new t00-page book. This book also 
tells tne cause ofcancer and instructs in the care 
of the patient ; tells what to do in case of bleed- 
ing, pain, odor, etc. A valuable guide in tiie 
treatment of any case. A copy of this valuable 
book free to those interested. Address, 

Dr. L. T. LEACH, Box 94 Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Goitre Cure 


THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST 
REMEDY IN THE- WORLD. 


- Our MEDICATED GOITRE BANDAGE 
isa convenient, soothing appli- 
ance, worn at night and cures 
while yousleep, The Bandage 4b- 
sorbs the awelling and the Goitre 
epenenin Blow Care. 16 years 
success, yrite for free Treatix® 
on Goitre, full particulars, ete. 


REMEDY COMPANY, 42 Sinton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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the clause ‘‘who wished to study his 
character,’’ modifying ‘‘observer,’’ is a 
restrictive clause. 3. Not. necessary ; 
clause ‘‘which destined him a great 
mle’ is restrictive. (Consult some 
 rammar for explanation and examples 
of the restrictive clause; also of non- 


restrictive. ) . 

How do you pronounce the name of the novel 
«pazarre’” by Mary Hartwell Catherwood? I 
have heardit pronounced both ‘‘La zar” and also 
“faz za re” by persons whom I considered au- 
thority, Are bo.h pronunciations correct? 
Mould the name of “‘I,azzare Waltzes be pro- 
nounced the same as the title of the book ?—Miss 
, G.C., Missouri. 

The first is correct. Since the hero, 
lazarre, is supposed to be the Dauphin 
Louis of France, whose fate after the 
execution of his parents Louis XV and 
Marie Antoinette has always remained a 
mystery, the name should have French 
pronunciation in two syllables with ac- 
cent on last. The name of the ‘‘Lazzare 
Waltzes’? should have Italian pronuncia- 
tion, ‘‘Lat sa re,’’ accent on first. 

1. In what mode and tense is the verb “should 
be neglected” in the following sentence :— 
“Should the calls of hunger be neglected, the fat 
of the body is thrown into the grate to keep he 
furnace in play.”? 2. Please tell whether or not 
“should” is always a sign of the potential mode. 
For Example, ‘‘Ishould go to the city to-mor- 
row.” In what tense is ‘“‘should’’?—S. M. A., 
Westchester, Co., N. Y 

1. ‘‘Should be neglected’’ is the pas- 
sive form of the verb, in subjunctive 
mode (expresses that which is condi- 
tional,) future tense. 2. Not always. 
“Should go’’ has the form of the poten- 
tial past tense but it has present mean- 
ing, as it expresses present obligation or 
duty, the same as ‘‘must’’ or ‘‘ought.’’ 










































1. Please parse the word “‘much” as it occurs 
in the ‘line: ‘‘Who much receives and nothing 
gives.” I am especially concerned about the 
number. Is it singular or plural?—A Subscriber. 

It is a noun in singular number, object 
of verb ‘‘receives,’’ which here follows 
its object according to poetic license. 
(‘Much’’ in the sense of ‘‘a great deal’’ 
or‘‘a large quantity’’ is defined as a 
noun, though it may be regarded as an 
adjective modifying a noun understood, 
and may itself be modified by ‘‘very’’ 
or some other adverb. ) 












Is Turkey still an absolute monarchy? 2, 
Has Russia become a limited or constitutional 
monarchy ?—A Michigan Subscriber. 

1.2, Turkey and Russia both remain 
absolute monarchies, but Russia has taken 
steps toward freecom. Though the 
Duma has been called the ‘‘shadow of a 
Parliament’’ because so ‘‘ dependent upon 
the Emperor’s will,’’ yet it has already 
demonstrated to the world that the 
Russian people have a ‘‘canacity for 
representative self-government.”’ 














1. By whom was‘‘Do all the good you can to 
all the people you can, in all the ways you can,” 
written? 2, (a) Upon what circumstances was 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” written? (b) ‘“Tent- 
ing To-night ?”—Nebraska Sister. 

I, By John Wesley. The following is 
also included: ‘‘by all the means you 
can, at all the times you can, as long as 
ever you can.’’? 2. (a) (b) Will be 
answered later if explanation can be 
found, 








A Unique Institution for 
Voice Defects 


(Continued from page 22) 


ants, Miss Grace Kimbley, a young 
Woman who had been a stammerer from 
childhood as a result of infantile afflic- 
ions. Her careful modulation, distinct 
enunciation and sweet intonation make 
her a charming and complete example of 
the voice culturist, and an insentive to 
those similarly situated, her sympathy 
with the stammerer being of the keenest 
because she has personal knowledge of 
the feelings of her pupils. In a month 
after beginning her course atthe Carswell 
Institute, Miss Kimbley was able to as- 
‘ittin the training of others. Another 
sistant instructor isa man in middle 
life who has found in the Carswell Insti- 
lute method, the practical help to recov- 
*ty which he had sought unavailingly in 
Various institutions for stammerers. 
Perfect system in curriculum and 
method marks the Institute’s course. A 
Tegistry cabinet records on ‘‘case cards’’ 
‘ach pupil, the peculiar nature of his de- 
ny the course outlined, ete. Each pu- 
ae given a blank ‘Practice Card’’ 
f written instructions for daily prac- 
‘e. The printed schedule is supplied 
‘achindividual, The rising hour is seven 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| each week day, and eighto’clock on Sun- 
| day morning; the retiring hour 10:30 P. 
M. Breakfast is served at 8, lunch at 1, 
and dinner at 6:30. The most interesting 
hour in the day is 9 o'clock, the time set 
for‘‘drill,’’ (which really means a ‘‘con- 
versazione’’), during which the pupils 
in general assembly, tell incidents from 
history, discuss current topics, tell jokes 
and anecdotes, etc. The remainder of 
the time from 9:30 to1 P. M.; and from 
2 to 6 P. M. is taken up by private less- 
ons, and the practice work, to which at 
least two or three hours a day must be 
given. 

Encouragement in talking is one of 
the features of the instruction; and 
unique plans are devised to carry this 
into practice. The system of telephones 
installed in the Institute is a geat advan- 
tage in this respect. The pupils answer 
the doorbell; greet visitors, carry mes- 
sages, go on errands, converse with callers, 
and are given every opportunity to put 
into practice and thus make permanent 
their newly acquired powers of vocaliza- 
tion. 

One of the pleasant features of the In- 
stitute is the ‘‘Club’’ which holds its 
regular meetings on Thursday evenings 
and which affordsa splendid opportunity 
in debating, making motions etc., for 
testing the pupils’ powers of speech. 
Dramatic performances and debates serve 
a useful purpose as well as making an 
attractive social feature of the school 
routine. 

In the weekly report which is sent 
home to parents or given to the older pu- 
pils, the items detail conduct, applica- 
tion to study, progress, amount of prac- 
tice and other facts as well as suggestions 
for improvement. One of these notified 
a pupil, whose record was in most re- 
spects satistactory, to ‘‘keep mouth well 
open. Keep the single idea in mind. 
Talk evenly.’’ 

Scholarships have been provided by the 
Institute. And thoughtfulness is further 
evidenced by the keeping on file of a 
list of available positions for those who 
desire to enter eniployment while attend- 
ing the school. The Institute takes on 
the features of a night-school and adds 
another to its fields of usefulness by re- 
ceiving for instruction in the evening, a 
large number of pupils who could not 
take advantage of its tuition during the 


day. 


Sir Francis Drake and the De- 
cline of Spain as a Naval 


Power 
(Continued from page 18) 


Not one half of the proud “fleet that 
started out confident of easy victory ever 
saw the coast of Spain again. More than 
twenty thousand of the Spanish perished, 
while the English loss was scarcely a 
hundred. 

The defeat of the Armada marked the 
beginning of the end of Spanish great- 
ness as a world power. There have been 
but few greater or more far reaching 
events in history. England soon became 
the naval power of the world, a position 
she first has held for more than three 
hundred years with none to challenge 








her title. Fiske calls the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada the opening event in 
American History. 

Drake continued to serve his country 
in many important capacities till his 
death on board his fleet in January 1598. 


COLLATERAL READING 


Corbett—Sir Francis Drake. 

Towie—Sir Francis Drake. 
Shepard. 

Henty—Under Drake’s Flag. Scribners. 

Kingsley—Westward Ho. Macmillan. 





Macmillan. 
Lee and | 


Barnes—Drake and His Yeomen. Mac- | 
millan. 
Lawler—Columbus and Magellan. Ginn 


& Co. 

Creasy—Decisive Battles of the World. 
pp. 239—263. Harpers. 

Fiske—Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. 


Vol. I. pp 239—263. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

Macauley—The Armada. Many publish- 
ers. 


To Teachers. 

With the. exception of Fiske’s ‘‘Old 
Virginia and Her Neighbors,’’ none of 
the books in the list of collateral reading 
are expensive. Encourage the reading of 
as many of them as is practicable. 

Have the pupils draw a map of the 
world on Mercaton’s projection, and on 
it trace the route of the ‘‘Golden Hind.’’ 

Have each pupil in the class take a 
topic from this lesson, and when they 
have properly prepared themselves have 
a general exercise, one to which friends 
of the school have been invited perhaps, 
and have each pupil recite her part of the 
lesson, taking the topics in the order in 
which the events occurred. Have maps 
put on the board in advance to illustrate 
what is said as fully as possible. 
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; DEAFNESS 


‘ 
‘The Morley ’Phone’”’ & 
A miniature Telephone for \‘- 
the Ear, invisible 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfortable. 
Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly 
heard. Over fifty thousand sold, 
. giving instant relief from deafness 
and head noises. There are but few 
cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 90 
Perry Bidg., 16th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


BE A GRADUATE NURSE 


and earn $20 to $30 per week ; we provide home study 
course lectures ; hospital practice when desired; em- 
ployment for students and graduates ; largest training 
schoolin the world. Write today. Free book. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 
947 Crilly Building, Chicago 


book 


We make a specialty in supplying 
School Libraries, and carry a large 


> 

















For Your Home 
For Your Library 
For Your School 


assortment and big stock tor that 
purpose. We can, and do sell at 
lowest prices, 


where one volume or one hundred 


Prices equally low 


are ordered. Send for Catalogue 


Free, listing over 4,000 volumes. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 









WE WANT YOU 


TO TRY A SAMPLE OF 


KONDON’S 
CATARRHAL JELLY 


It will surely prove to you the wonderful healing power of this remedy for 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Hay Fever, Cold in the Head 








or any Complication resulting from Chronic Nasal Catarrh 








dent that it will also hel 










Don’t neglect Catarrh, don’t suffer with a cold in the head, don’t try expensive treatment when you can 
be instantly relieved and permanently cured with a simple, pleasant, perfect remedy that has proven its 
merit for years. Thousands testify to the excellence of Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly and we are so confi- 

i, you that we make the liberal offer to refund your mone 
regular 25¢ tube fails to do you good. Absolutely pure, guaranteed under Food an 


OUR FREE OFFE 


You can get a regular 25c tube at your drug store. A 50c size holds three times as much as the 25c size. 


OVER 30,000 DRUGGISTS SELL IT 


If yours should not have it send 25¢ in stamps, coin or P. O. money order to 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. KONDON MFG. CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


doesn’t cost youacent. All we ask 
is your name and address on a postal 
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SEC. VIEW COMBINATION PORTABLE, BATHROOM OUTFITS 





t a bathroom and some- 


7 ing gently, thoroughly. Only clear, run- 
water touches the body—a delightful, 
tingling, sparkling spray that re- 
freshes while it cleanses. 


CLEANSING, FRICTION, MAS- 
SAGE, SHOWER BATH ALL IN ONE 
—same time. What a pleasure 


--Could anythin 
Just think-—-No tubs to clean, bowls or buckets to 


STRANGE INVENTION! 


EST EVER HAPPENED! 


&' ~=MILLIONS MADE HAPPY. Wonderful but true, no more 
: farm, town or city homes withou 
“| thing more. THE ALLEN PORTABLE BATH APPARATUS 

operates with one galion of water, yet does more than a 
¢ tub full. Used everywhere that water exists. Everybody 
has water, hence everybody can now have their own bath- 
room. Cost but $3.75 ready to use—cost 
nothing to operate. 


Makes a bathroom of 





PECULIAR 
APPARATUS 


NEW 


CAUSING GREAT EXCITEMENT 


es--No dirt, splashing or muss. No plumbing, tools, valves--not even 
a screw toset. Move it about at will. 
tary. Saves time, expense, labor, space. The ideal bathroom for town 
and country homes, travelers, roomers. i 
- USED AND PRAISED BY THOUSANDS. 

INSURES CLEANLINESS WITHOUT DRUDGERY, inconvenience, anno 

ance—-promotes health, beauty, de, 
La Grippe, contagiousand other diseases. 


Simple, durable, handsome, sani- 


No experiment. 


happiness, sound sleep—prevents col 


“Outfit is a marvel of effectiveness, conven- 


ience, simplicity, Certainly will create a sensation.” 
Hi. H, CRAFT, KANS., writes: “tA God-send to any family.” 


“Exceeded my expectations. Mechanically 
. 


perfect, attractive. Can bathe in one-fourth the time of ordinary methods. 
Guaranteed by an old, reliable house, capitalized for $50,000.00. Price 


Order 


up. Sent to any address. 
nd card anyhow for fulldescription, valuable 





hours.” 





or spare time. Here’s proof: M. G. Stoneman, Mont., writes: “My 
sales run over $1200 per month. Best seller on market. 
order for $6187.00.” W.A. Macoubrie, Kans., writes: ““Made $50.00 
in : .” Hundreds making big money. You can, its easy. 
This invention new. Millions everywhere eager to buy. Write to 
day for EXCLUSIVE Agency proposition, stories of success. All free. 


SALESMEN, MANAGERS-- 


at home or traveling, all 


GENT 


ll }, any room at home, or when traveling—even| C.R. MARTIN, PA., writes: 
aa better, does more than bathrooms costing 
Pag. ‘&3 .00. Sounds strange, even impossi- 
5 Q ble, yet its being done. W. W. DRURY, O., writes: 
I ‘ SEE HOW SIMPLE, EASY, CONVENIENT: 
o a - L Ze use—place i a et er foun- 
ah Gp tain on wall or shelf—fill with water—turn | complete, ready to use, enly $3.75 and 
> “} is py screw—that’s all—thereafter it works au-| now,--you'll be satisfied. Se 
rar eee tomatically. A bath, hot or cold, in one| book, catalogue, testimonials--ALL FREE. 
—¥ PIA operation, 5 minutes’ time, your skin con- 
oe < stantly ee wee gieer ranel rates. 
pores opened, cleansed, invigora un- 
drds of littlesoft self-cleansing teeth work: B | G 0 N E Y F 


Enclose 











be more perfect? 
—-No washragsor 


THE ALLEN MFG, CO., 


122 ALLEN BLDG., TOLEDO, OHIO 





if a thorough trial ofa 
Drug Act, June 30, 1906, 






SoS yeaa ees 


ee 
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RHEUMATISM 


Let Us Send You, FREE TO TRY, a Dol- 
lar’s Worth of the Great Michigan 
External Remedy That Is 
Curing Thousands. 


Let Us Have Your Address Today 


We have found a quick and positive 
remedy for Rheumatism. We are prov- 
ing this fact day in and day out by 
thousands of cures, including old chronic 
cases of 30 and 40 years’ suffering from 
this cruel torture. We know this, and 
if anyone doubts, we will introduce him 
or her to hundreds we have cured. We 
will let everybody know, as we know, 
that Magic Foot Drafts are a real, genu- 
ine cure tor this dread disease. 














Magic Foot Drafts are so sure to cure 
that we gladly send them to anybody 
Free on Approval and wait for our pay 
until the work is done. Send us your 
name today. Return mail will bring 
you a regular dollar pair of Drafts, pre- 
paid, totry free. Then if you are satisfied 
with the benefit received, you cau send 
us One Dollar; if not, they cost you noth- 
ing. You decide. You can see that we 
couldn’t afford to male such an offer if 
the Drafts didn’t cure. Address Magic 
Foot Draft Co., 197 Oliver Building, 
Jackson, Mich. Write today. 


The Sick Made Well 
Without (/Jledicine. 





OXYDONOR 


Is Restoring to Health 


VAST numbers of HELPLESS, 
HOPELESS invalids. The nature 
of _— Gisonse makes no difference. 
If have not investigated this 
MODERN METHOD you should 
do so at once, as is may rove the 
means of SAVI LIFE and 
HEALTH that bn ye dear to 
you. The application of OXY- 
DO ONOR, woes the body to AB- 
SORB OXYGEN, instilling new 
life aa vigor into the system, 
overcoming any form of disease. 
A Case after case has been cured of 

Stomach Trouble, Rheumatism, 
Nervous Prostration, Kidney and 
Liver Trouble, Dropsy, Blood Dis- 
ease, Ulcers, Tumors, Scrofula, 
St. Vitus Dance, Spinal Affec- 
tions, Lung Diseases, Catarrh of He ad, Throat or 
Stomach, etc., etc. ‘All this is simply the operation of 
a natural law. W are living in an_advanced age, and 
no one should be surprised now days at anything dis- 
covered by the fertile brain of man that puts aside the 
old way of doing things. 


GEORGE P. GOODALE. SECRETARY DETROIT 
FREE PRESS WRIT 





I know of no other ioe 7m whose value approaches | 


Oxydonor. I have a sure conviction, founded on ac tual 

personal experience, that it is one of the greatest boons 

within human reach, and it seems to me the most im- 

portant step toward healing human ills in 3,000 years, 
— 


DR. Bar T ee AS CLARKSON, LINEVILLE, IA., 


Hi oa been 33 years in the practice of medicine and | 


have had very good success in my practice, but search 
all the material medica there is nothing to be found in 
the world to compare with the Oxydonor in the cure of 


disease. 
—n 


RS. J. _C. TALBOT, 935 N. 40TH-AV., CHICAGO 
A TEACHER IN THE LLOYD SCHOOL, WRITES: 
t had suffered for years with lumbago and a painful 
kink in the back, and had gone through a wuole list of 
supposed medic ale ures, all of which failed, and I never 
have been free from. those troubles until I began the 
2 of Oxs donor, and I am enthusiastic over the splen- 
did results, 


COL. J, H. TYMESON, RET! TIRED ARMY OFFICER, 
6310 GREENWOOD-AV., CHICAGO, CURED OF 
PARAL 4VSIS AND ALSO STOMACH TROUBLE 
I< “onside r the Oxydonor the most complete and suc- 

cessful medical appliance ever invented and a boon to 

humanity. 


W. W. MITCHELL OF W pop BIveEs. NEB., CURED 
OF STOMACH TROUBLE AFTER DOCTORS SAID 
THERE WAS NO HOPE, W RITES: 

IT was advised to prepare myself for the Grim Reaper, 


and commenced to close up my business affairs, About 
this time I heard from the Oxydonor and 1 sent and | 
got one, and I commenced to improve immediately, and 
in a few months I was as well as ever and have been 


nealthy ever since, weighing now 195 pounds. 
a 


MES. Peas M. HADSELL OF TURNER, MO., 
I was a total wreck when I procured your Oxydonor, 
having long suffered with curvature of the spine, 
stomach and heart trouble, rheumatism and various 
troubles, and I lived for 40 years on drugs and never 
knew what it was to be well or free from pain, but 
since using Oxydonor I scarcely know what_ pain or 
sickness is, and I have cured two cases with Oxydonor 
of St. Vitus dance and one case of bone erysipelas of 
40 years standing. 


THE FULL HISTORY OF ABOVE CASES AND 
SCORES OF OTHE R REMARKABLE CURES GIVEN 
WITH OUR FREE BOOK. CALL OR_ WRITE FOR 
OUR FREE BOOK AND LEARN AROUT THIS, THE 








GREATEST OF ALL HEALING METHODS. 


DR. SANCHE OXYDONOR ©O., 
Room 549, 67 Wabash-Av., Chicago, Til, 














| vately at home. Your faithful subscriber. 
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Department of Pedagogy 


(Continued from page 14) 


give him a hearing. What does he care 
that the old way was simpler and easier? 
How do his comrades play it? How can 
he get the knowledge and skill necessary 
to get on the team? These are the ques- 
tions that interest every boy. A game, 
especially one requirng skill, is educa- 
tional, and I think that the example 
given illustrates other forms of educa- 
tional activity in the child. The best 
thing the school can do is to fit the child 
into his present environment, and to do 
this there is plenty of interesting and 
suitable material. 

This does not exclude mat-weaving, 
basketry, aud other primitive arts, for 
children like to do this work. But the 
protest is against a systematic course in 
manual training based upon the slow 
process of industrial development which 
the world has gone through in past ages. 
The child inevitably tires of it after the 
earliest years. It cares for the’ use of 
material long since obsolete. 

It is urged that not only does the 
school ‘“ prepare for life,’’ but that the 

‘school is life.’? To take the child 
through the steps the race has gone 
through does not introduce him to real 

















Our Popular Five Cent Classics 


They furnish a variet meet Supplementary Reading of the highest order-—Fables—Myths— 


Nature—Biography—History—Geography. 
With a supply of these booklets in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and 


a live interest in all the grades assured. A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and 


worth. 
Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply just show copies to your school and 


you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will rgise the money. 
A SAMPLE OF MANY SUCH LETTERS 


**Your Five Cent Classics are just fine. They should reach every school in the 
literature should find its way to the people.’’— 


country, if-possible. Such — chea) 
F. P. Whee! ,» Member Bd. County School Exrs., Marietta, Ohio. 
Below is the List, Classified and Graded 













































































life, but to a life that to him is imagin- FIRST YEAR HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
ary. There is an abundance of material FABLES AND MYTHS 79 einen New Fn A aa Viking 
to meet all the educational needs of the 6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 81 Story of De So 
child. And manuai training, from its 31 Esop's Fables—Part 1 a Bory A Daniel ‘Boone 
ey. : : z {sop’s Fables—Par Story of Printing 
very nature, from the activities it stimu 29 Indian Myths 84 Story of David Crockett 
lates, and trom the abundance of material 140 Nursery Tales 85 Story of Patrick Henry f 
-jthi i j NATURE-— 86 American nventors— (Whitney 
that falls within its scope, furnishes 1 Little Plant People—Part I and Fulton) 
means for meeting the practical demand. 2 Little Plant People—Part IT 87 American Inventors—II (Morse and 
30 Story of a Sunbeam Edison) 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
. HISTOR Y— LITERATURE-— 
School City 32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the Flag, 90 Selections from Longfellow—I 
Story of Washington, etc.) 91 Story of Eugene Field 
(Continued from page 13) SECOND YEAR sniciiidiia as FIFTH YEAR 
: : 4 FABLES AND MYTHS— 93 Story of Silk 
City.”’ Under it are thirteen red and 33 Stories from Andersen 96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 
white stripes. Around the edge of the Se Ennio Ren tidine sinod HISTORY AMD BIOGRAPBY - 
badge is the Golden Rule. It is fastened 37 Jack and the Beanstalk 97 Story of Fy, on I 
on the coat, not any too securely, by the uae of a Brownie 2 Story of Jefferson — 
. . . . 7 eed S or oO * 
ordinary stick pin. The price is five 3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 141 Story of Grant 
cents each in any quantity. There is a +4 Little Wood Frienda LITERATURE— 
: : ee c¢ 20 ngs and Stings 8 King of the Golden River (R 
slight profit in this, but it is used for 41 Story of Wool $ Thetigiaen Deen iitontsenn 
our cause. P Pa. meng hytong f a the Poets 107 td of Pg penn —— Stevenson 
or 3? e ‘ ORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, Inde- 
a The citizens badges een of the same 43 Story of the Mayflower pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 
esign as those for the officers, but they 45 Boyhood of Washington etc.) 
are about three-quarters of an inch in THIRD YEAR SIXTH YEAR 
diameter and the price is two cents. ecm GEOGRAPHY— 
School Cit rs, there have rar Pais aaa ane. 114 Great European Cities (London and Paris) 
. As to Sc os ; AY sax Ss, ere te 48 Puss in Boots and Cinderella acidey : 
een several o ifferent sorts. ne 7 Greek Myths LITERATURE— 
most valuable printed last year appeared 102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 4 — ay Image (Hawthorne) 
st va ’ $ ar, NATURE— 1 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
every Saturday as supplement to the 52 Story of Glass re re Legend of § Sleepy Hollow ‘levins) 
Sis reni i 4 53 ventures of a le Water Drop ab an 8 Friends 
Elizabeth Evening Times. The pub HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 24 Three Golden Apples (Hawthorne) 
lishers intended and probably still do, 4 Story of Washington 2 The Miraculous Fitcher (Hawthorne) 
i i i 7 Story of Longfellow he Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
to continue it this school \ easels but I 21 Story of the Pilgrims 119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis,and Other Poems 
think they have waited for sume assist- 54 Story of Columbus 4 Setectione from Longfellow—II 
ance from me, which it has’ been im- 55 Story of Whittier 121 Selections from Holmes 
wihta: 6 . t tween f Mavbe I 57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 122 The Pied Piper of Hamlin (Browning) 
possibie for me to give so tar. aybe 59 Story of the Boston Tea Party SEVENTH YEAR 
can take it up before this issue of the 64 Child Life in the Colonies—I cersesvenn-- 
Normal Instructor reaches you, for I am os CAild Life in the Cnlonies~II (Penn- 13 Courtship of Miles Standish (Longfellow) 
writing in November for the January issue. sylvania) m . ote ommend wnltien? 
; ; ic , 68 Stories of the volution—I (Ethan 
I hope the time is not far distant when ‘Allen and the Green Mountain Boys) 20 The Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 
every neighborhood that has a newspaper 69 Stories of the. Revolution—IT = ew a oe wae 
2 ane . Y (Around Philadelphia) 
a have —_ a Pg sage ee 70 Stories of the Revolution—III 125 Selections from The Merchant of Venice 
those circumstances the price wou e (Marion, the Swamp Fox) EIGHTH YEAR 
about a cent an issue.—W. L. G. 71 Selectionsfrom Hiawatha (For 3rd, * 
4th and 5th Grades) sisi gs age . 
132 Story of Franklin 17 Enoch Arden (‘Tennyson) 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR SECRET FREE 19 Cotter's Saturday Night (Bark 
FOURTH YEAR ‘otter’s Satur lay ght (Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
NATURE— 126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner (Coleridge) 
75 Story of Coal 128 Speeches of Lincoln 
A Lady Subscriber Offers to Send Free to Any 76 Story of Wheat 129 Selections from Julius Cesar 
77 Story of Cotton 131 Selections from Macbeth 






78 Stories of the Back woods 142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I 


FIVE CENTS EACH, SIXTY CENTS A DOZEN. 

‘ a7 puadiet sonidins | 32 quae ot piatee ety catetly graded. Clear 
ract (7) 13, overs. two ce * copy fo t 

caonders of less than five copies. Order by number. 49 ey imiyaae a 


ATTEN CENTS ree se lc. Coapietow's nema yo Hiawatha, and Miles Standish 
—three books — Complete with Notes and Plan of Study. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. 
THE CHILDREN’S POET, @ study of Longfellow for Primary Grades. Contains 
SS and Suggestive Questions for Language Work, Nature Study, etc. PRICE 
ents. 


World’s Events Publishing Co., - Dayton, Ohio 


Former address Oansville, N. Y. 


Sufferer the Secret That Cured Her 


EDITOR NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

Dear Sir: As Iam one ot your subscribers and 
know that you want to do all your readers good, 
I write to tell youthat I have found a permanent 
means to get rid of all trace of superfluous hair. 
You may publish in your paper that I will tell 
free to any reader the secret that cured me after 
many things had failed. itis harmless, simple, 
painiess, cannot hurt the complexion, and makes 
the electric needle entirely unnecessary. If any- 
one will send a 2-cent stamp for reply I will send 
entirely free full details, so that every sufferer 
can secure the same happy results I did, pri- 




































CAROLINE OSGOOD, 
1341G, Custom House, Providence, R. I. 











Given as a Premium for Two New Cash subscriptions to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans. Your choice “Up From Slavefy,’ 
“Making of An American,” or the 14k Fountain Pen for two new cash subscriptions. 


Subscription Department, F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 
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GLASS 


Here is a picture of a beautiful and elegant genuine mold-cut glass service, butterfly pattern, consisting of thirty-two distinct and 


separate pieces, and made up of four complete and entire sets. 


You can get all the thirty-two pieces absolutely free by giving me just a few minutes 


of your spare time, and no canvassing is necessary. Every piece guaranteed, full size, pitcher 814 inches high, holding one-half galion. Other 


dishes in proportion. 


This is a magnificent and elaborate service, which will grace any dinner table and any dining room. 
you would find in the dining rooms of millionaires. 


{t is the very same pattern of cut glass that 


It is the genuine mold-cut glass, which is strong, dura’)!e, extra deep pattern, bright and glitter- 


ing. Remember there are thirty-two pieces and four complete sets—all absolutely free. You can’t imagine the beauty, the diamond-like glitter and 


the perfect rainbow sheen of these marvelous sets un 





4 COMPLETE SETS, HERE THEY ARE: 


high, and 6 dazzling glasses. 
1 Berry 
and 12 individual dishes, 
Tea Set—6 pieces, 1 beautiful spoon jar 


(with cover). 
1 Buffet Set—6 


celery dish 
plate. ALL FREE. 





1 Water Set—’ pieces, 1 beautiful pitcher 
holding one-half gallon, stands 844 inches 


Set—13 pieces, large berry dish 


1 magnificent butter dish (with cover), 1 
elegantly cut creamer, and 1 fine sugar bowl 


pieces, 1 magnificently 
patterned oiler (with top), 1 delicately traced 
salt cellar, 1 pretty pepper shaker, 1 elegant 
and 1 elaborate cheese and cake 








you have seen one. 


HERE IS MY GREAT OFFER: 


. HOW TO GET THIS SET. Within a few - this elegant set will be yours just for spending a 
little time on my behalf in the most pleasant work imaginable. All I want you to do is to distribute, 
at 25c each, 16 of the Wonderful Souveuir Swastika Cross Good Luck Spoons, which yuu see pictured 
on this page. I will send you these spoons prepaid, without one penny from gio When you have 
distributed the 16 spoons at 25c, send me the money you collected and I will send you at once the 
beautiful four sets (32 pieces) of mold-cut glassware exactly as illustrated above. 


Thatis ALL! SO EASY to earn the splendid glassware sets! And don’t you think you ought 
to take advantage of this offer AT ONCE? 


HERE IS THE SWASTIKA SPOON 


It isa 
“good luck.’’ 
to secure the cross and to inco 


are the rage everywhere. R how the 


lar Souvenir Spoon with the strange and mysterious §* «stika Cross in Baked Blue enamelon the handle. This is called the cross of 
ead the entire story of the weird cross, which you wii! :ind on this page. We havegone to a great deal of trouble, pains and -— 

rate it on the handle of the spoon. No matter where you go everyone wants one of these Swastika Spoons. They 
ople for centuries have looked upon the Swastika Spoon as an emblem of good luck. Read what the editor 


says of the Swastika Cross and the Swastika Spoon in the fourth column on this page. Just think how very, very easy it will be to dispose of 16 of these 
spoons at 25 cents each, and then you win the grand mold-cut glass service consisting of four sets. Send no money, just sign the free coupon below 


and spoons will reach you yy return mail prepaid. 


k at the Swastika 


ross on the handle of the spoon shown here. Remember that it is a beautiful raised cross of Baked Blue Enamel, which 


will last forever. This gives the spoon a most beautiful appearance and adds a distinct value to the spoon as a souvenir. 


A Spoon Free 


romptly, [’ll give YOU a SPOON FREE, one for yourself, just as soon as you have sold the first four spoons. This extra 
LD ged: § Tei e £ my best representatives, not only hen the Swastika good luck cross, but is especially wrapped and label 


Cc Vv 


to You 


‘ood luck 
for you. 


Swastika Spoon whi 
But this saben for YOU is given only for promptness. Better get spoons to distribute at once. Better sign the coupon now. Did you ever hear of a 
better offer? Sign the coupon at once and win the set right away. 





Remember—No canvassing is necessary. 
After you get the spoons, put them on your 
dining table, and when a friend calls show 
her one of the strange, weird ‘‘good luck” 
spoons and let her have one at 25c. Every- 
body is just wild for Swastika pottery and 
Swastika silverware. The “good luck” 
stories of Swastika are circulating every- 
where, and it has become a regular society 
fad to have at least ONE PIECE of Swas- 
tika ware in the house. So your friends 
will appreciate the favor you show them 
and they will be glad to call on you in 


each, 
these remarkable spoons at- 25c will cer- 


understands the historic interest in the 
Swastika Cross. 





4 of the _— NAS 
y), and when you have distributed all 16 of the spoons at 25 cents each, an 


order to get the good luck spoons at 25c 
Thus no canvassing is necessary, for 


tainly be readily taken by anybody who 








Our responsibility is guaranteed by the Bankers’ National Bank of Chicago. Capital, 


$1,000,000, 


Sign rightnow. Write your name and address pared with pen and ink, or pencil, on this 
coupon, cut or tearjalong the line indicated, and mail tome at once. SEND NO MONEY, and do not 
bother with a letter—just put the — in an envelope and mail it. As soon as I receive the signed 
coupon I will send you the Swastika Spoons to distribute. Just as soon as you have distributed four 
ms you geta FREE SWASTIKA GOOD LUCK SPOON for yourself (provided you act 

rompt have sent me the 


00, I will send you the perfectly magnificent 32-piece mold-cut glass sets you see above. 


Don’t wait a minute. or some one else may get ahead of you. Begin while the field is new. 
Begin while everybody is ‘‘just crazy’’ to get a Swastika Spoon, and be the first to distribute the 
spoons in your locality.,Remember this offer is open to every reader of this paper who signs the coupon 
right away. Don’t forget the FREE SPOON for yourself, Look once more at the magnificent dinner 
service at the top of the page. Win that service, win those 32 pieces ot glittering, mold-cut glass. 
Make your dining room prettier than anybody else’s you know. Sign the coupon NOW. Address: 


FRED PARKER, 145 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE WEIRD SWASTIKA CROSS 


For Unknown Ages This Strange Emblem Has 
Been Reckoned a Sign of Good Luck. 


The most weird and strange emblem in all the 
history of the world is the Swastika Cross, which for 
countless ages has been accepted by people, both 
ancient and modern, as a sign of good luck. 

In the ages far back in the past, when the world 
was enveloped in a vapor of mysticisms, the several 
prehistoric races scattered about the earth used this 
cross in their pottery decorations, on their rude 
shields, on their weapons, and in their abodes. All 
accepted it in the same faith, that of an emblem 
of good luck. Now a little farther down I am going 
to tell you how you can get’a Swastika Cross spoon 
free, and I am going to tell you also how to get the 
magnificent 32-piece mold-cut glass service, consist- 
ing of four distinct sets, absolutely free. The pic- 
ture of this handsome set is shown here on this page. 

Whence came this cross? The answer mystifies 
us. Inthe ages gone by there were no means of 
communication between the different races lodged 
in the different parts of the world. The people in 
one part of the globe were cut off absolutely from 
the people in another part of the earth, yet all the 
ancients everywhere used the same cross for the 
same purpose—to bring good luck. 

May Prove Scripture Story. 


Consequently, this Swastika Cross appears to be 
the one emblem that proves the truth of the scrip- 
ture story that there was a time when all the inhabi- 
tants of this world lived together, and it is certainly 
wonderful that as they scattered and founded na- 
tions in all parts cf the earth, they carried with 
them this cross and handed it down from century 
to century, from generation to generation to the 
present time. 

The Swastika Cross is the oldest emblem known. 
For ages aid ages it has been carved on every Budd- 
hist and Brahmin idol and in the solid rock of the 
mountains of India. It appears on the most ancient 
Greek pottery, on the shields of the ancient Britons, 
on the prehistoric pottery of the cliff dwellers, and is 
still used for decorations and religious ceremonies by 
the Navajo and other Indians in this country, 


THE SWASTIKA GOOD LUCK CROSS 


READ THIS LIBERAL OFFER, 


The Editor of this paper is today able to bring to 
the notice of his readers an offer made by Mr. Fred 
Parker, of Chicago, which makes it possible for any 
reader of this paper to secure one of these spoons 
free, and to secure at the same time a magnificent 
genuine mold-cut glass service, consisting of thirty- 
two pieces and four distinct sets. All of this may 

had by any reader of this paper merely for dis- 
tributing 16 beautiful souvenir spoons with the 
weird and wonderful Swastika Cross carved on the 
handle of each one. Read where Mr. Parker says: 
“Here is my great offer.” 

A lady whom I know, Mrs. R. B. Grant, of Engle- 
wood, Ill., saw Mr. Parker’s great offerin the paper, 
and wrote immediately for a chance to distribute 
the spoons and win the beautiful butterfly pattern 
mold-eut glass service consisting of thirty-two 

ieces and four distinct sets. In two days after sign- 
ing the coupon she received the spoons and putting 
a few of them in her pocketbook she went to call on 
some friends. 

“See what I ‘have just received from Mr. Parker, 
of Chicago,” she said, showing the spoons. 

“The Swastika Cross!’ exclaimed one woman. 
“How can I get one of those spoons?” 

“T will sell you one for 25 cents,” said Mrs, Grant. 
“TI have been appointed Mr. Parker’s representative 
here and have power to sell these rare spoons at 
that price.’”’ 

SOLD ALL SPOONS QUICKLY 

The lady bought one, and three other women who 
were present also purchased aspoon. A number of 
other women and some men learned that Mrs. Grant 
had the Swatika spoons, and they called at her 
house to get one. The next day at noon there 
wasn’t a spoon left. She sent the money she had 
collected to Mr. Parker and in a few days her solid 
mold-cut glass dinner service arrived. It was even 
more beautiful than Mr. Parker described it to her. 
Everybody raved about its magnificence. It looked 
like a $50 service. 


Sign This 





I want to earn 

your beautiful 

mold-cut glass 

service, consisting 

of thirty-two pieces 

and four distinct sets. 

Send me prepaid, on 

credit, the Swastika 

Spoons, as per your offer 

Iam a reader of Normal In- 

structor, 

FRED PARKER, Pres., 

145 Market St., Chicago, Ill, 
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A Select List of Popular 
Copyright Fiction. . . 


The following list includes some of the most 
tion as well as some standards of earlier issue. 
volume. Complete editions, Handsome cloth 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


48 Cents 


popular and best selling titles among recent fic- 
All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per 
binding. Our price is 48 cents per volume. If 





ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 11 cents per volume. 


Adventures of Gerard—A. Conan Doyle. 

Alice of Old Vincennes—M. Thompson. 

Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath. 

Arthur Bonnicastle—J. G. Holland. 

Ashes of Empire—Robert W. Chambers. 

Audrey—Mary Johnston. 

Barlasch of the Guard—H. Seton Merriman 

Battle Ground, The—Ellen Glasgow. 

Belle of Bowling Green, The—Amielia Barr, 

Black Friday—Frederic S. Isham. 

Blazed Trail, The—Stewart Edward White 

Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred Ollivant. 

Boss, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Brethren, The—H. Rider Haggard. 

Brewster’s Millions—-Geo.B. McCutcheon. 

By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont. 

Courier of Fortune, A~A. W. Marchmont. 

Caleb West—F. Hupkinson Smith. 

Call of the Wild, The—Jack London. 

Calumet ‘‘K’’—Merwin-Webster. 

Castle Craneycrow—GeorgeB. McCutcheon. 

Cape Cod Folks—Sally P. McL. Greene. 

Captain in the Ranks, A—George Cary 
Eggleston. 

Captain Kettle, K. C. B. C.—J. C. Hyne. 

Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis. 

Cardigan—Robert W. Chambers. 

Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen. 

Christian, The—Hall Caine. 

Chronicles of Count Antonio-—-Anthony 
Hope. 

Circle, The—Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

Climax, The—Chas. Felton Pidgin. 

Common Lot, The—Robert Herrick. 

Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 

Conquest of Canaan, The—Tarkington. 

Crisis, The—Winston Churchill. 

Dash for a Throne, A~-A. W. Marchmont. 

Daughter of the Snows, A—Jack London. 

David Balfour—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. 

Deborah—James Ludlow. 

Deliverance, The—Ellen Glasgow. 

Deluge, The—David Graham Phillips. 

Don Orsino--F. Marion Crawford. 

Dorothy South—George Cary Eggleston. 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—Major. 

Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. 

Exploits of Brigadier Gerard—Doyle. 

Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katherine Green. 

Fool Errant, The—Maurice Hewlett. 

For Love of Country—Cyrus T. Brady. 

Four Roads to Paradise—MaudW .Goodwin 

Friend with the Countersign, A— Benson. 

Fugitive Blacksmith, The—Chs.D. Stewart. 

Garden of Lies, The—Justus Miles Forman 

Gentleman From Indiana, The—Tarkington 

Girl at the Half Way House, The—Emer- 
son Hough. 

Graustark—George Barr McCutcheon. 

Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath. 

Grip of Honor, The—Cyrus T. Brady. 

Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates---Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 

Hearts Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives. 

Heart of Rome, The—F. Marion Crawford. 

Heart’s Desire—Emerson Hough. 

Heart’s Highway, The—Mary E. Wilkins. 

Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 

Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland. 

Holladay Case, The—Burton E. Stevenson. 

Honorable Peter Sterling, The—Paul Lei- 
cester Ford. 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. 

Hurricane Island—H.B. Marriott-Watson. 

In Connection with the DeWilloughby 
Claim—-Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

Infelice— Augusta Evans Wilson. 

In the Name of a Woman—Marchmont. 

In the Palace of the King—Crawford. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage—M. Michelson. 

Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 

Jessamy Bride, The—F. Frankfort Moore. 

Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 

Kindred of the Wild, The—Charles G. D. 
Roberts. 

Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. Ward. 

Lady of Quality, A—Frances H. Burnett. 

Lane That Had No Turning, The—Gil- 
bert Parker. 

Levenworth Case, The —Anna K. Green. 


| Lightning Conductor, The—C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. 

| Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 

Little Traitor to the South, A—C.T, Brady. 

Long Night, The—Stanley J. Weyman. 

Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy. 

Luck of Roaring Camp, The—Bret Harte. 

Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. 

Making of a Marchioness, The— Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 

Man from the Red Keg, The—Eugene 
Thwing. 

Man of the Hour, The—Octave Thanet. 

Man on the Box, The—Harold MacGrath. 

Many Cargoes—W. W. Jacobs. 

Marathon Mystery, The—B. E. Stevenson. 

Marriage of William Ashe, The—Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 

Master of Warlock, The—G. C. Eggleston. 

Masquerader, The—KathierineC. Thurston. 

Misdemeanors of Nancy, The—Hoyt. 

Mississippi Bubble—Emerson Hough. 

Millionaire Baby, The—Anna K. Green. 

Monsieur Beucaire—Booth Tarkington. 

Mr, Isaacs—F. Marion Crawford. 

|My Friend the Chauffeur—C. N. & A. M. 
Williamson. 

| My Lady of the North—Randall Parrish. 

| Mystery of June 13th.— Melvin Severy. 

Missourian, The—Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 

None But The Brave—Hamblen Sears. 

Odd Craft—W. W. Jacobs. 

Oldfield—Nancy Huston Banks. 

Partners of the Tide— Joseph C. Lincoln. 

People of the Abyss—Jack London. 

President, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Pride of Jennico, The—Egerton Castle. 

Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 

Princess Passes, The—Williamson. 

Prisoners of Hope—Mary Johnston. 

Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope. 

Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 

Prophet of Berkley Square, The—Robert 
S$. Hichens. 

Prospector, The—Ralph Connor. 

Queen’s Advocate, The—A.W. Marchmont. 

Quincy Adams Sawyer—Chas. F. Pidgin. 

Rise of Silas Lapham, The—Howells. 

Rose of Old St. Louis, The—Mary Dillon. 

Rose of the World—A. and K. Castle. 

Rudder Grange—Frank Stockton. 

Rupert of Hentzau—Anthony Hope. 

Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 

Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker. 

Secret Woman, The—Eden Phillpotts 

Shadow of the Czar, The—J. R. Carling. 

Singular Life, A—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Soldier of Virginia, A—B. E. Stevenson. 

Soldiers of Fortune—Richard Harding 
Davis. 

Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Spenders, The—Harry Leon Wilson: 

St. Elmo—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 

Sunset Trail, The—Alfred Henry Lewis 

Sir Richard Calmady—Lucos Marlet. 

Tekla—Robert Barr. 

To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston. 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes—Conan Doyle. 

Tales ef the Road—Charles N. Crewdson. 

That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. 

That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B. Wright. 

The Circuit Rider—Kdward Eggleston. 

Two Captains, The—Cyrus t Brady. 

Two Vanrevels, The—Booth Tarkington. 

Uncle Terry—Charles Clark Munn. 

Undercurrent, The—Robert Grant. 

Via Crucis—F. Marion Crawford. 

Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 

Voice of the People, The—Ellen Glasgow. 

Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

When Wilderness was King — Randall 
Parish 

Wee MacGregor--J. J. Bell. 

Westerners, The—Steward Edward White. 

When I Was Czar—Arthur W. Marchmont. 

White Aprons—Maud Wilder Goodwin. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major. 

Woman in the Alcove, The—Anna K.Green. 

Ziska—Marie Corelli. 








Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 4,000 Books. 


We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large 


assortment and purchase in large qnantities for this purpose. 


We give our customers the 


benefit of the very low prices thus secured whether they buy one or one hundred copies. 


You can save money by buying your books from us. 


We prepay freight on order of $20. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Elementary Lessons in Agri- 


culture 
(Continued from page 15) 


The finer the soil the more easily they 
secure plant food from the soil. 

No. 2.—Fill a glass fruit can with good 
soil to within one inch of the top. 
Plant some beans just deep enough that 
they are beneath the surface. Dampen 
and seal tight. Observe the sprouting 
and growth. Try the same experiment 
in a can not containing so much dirt but 
having more air space above. What is 
the result? 

No. 3.—Place a smooth piece of lime- 
stone or marble in a box and place about 
two or three inches of dirt on it. Plant 
peas, beans and corn on the stone. Keep 
them growing for some days and see if 
ihe roots make any markings on the 
stone, 

No. 4.—Plant seeds at same depth in 
clay and loam and observe which come 
through the soil first. Which grow the 
most rapidly? 

No. 5.—Put a pane of glass in the 
front of a box. Plant seeds at different 
depths against the glass. Shade the glass 
by tacking pasteboard or dark paper 
against it. Examine every day or two. 

No. 6.—-Place an ordinary house ther- 
mometer in a jar containing no seeds. 
In another place a thermometer, many 
seeds (corn, beans, or péas) and enough 
dampened dirt to start them sprouting. 
Does the preparatory stage of sprouting 
make any change in the temperature? 


The Study of Synonyms 


(Continued from page 17) 


ative or comparative but not actual size. | 


Great implies some degree of actual size. 
We may say an insect is not so dzg (or 
large) as a fly, but we cannot use great 
in this sense. Azg refers to bulk, great 
to extent, and /arge to width. or capac- 
ity. A big building is made of a great 


mass of material, a great building is | 


lofty, wide and~ extensive, and a large 
building would hold a great number of 
persons or a great quantity of goods. 

Big is always physical except when 
used in metaphor. Great is always 
moral, Largeis physical when empioyed 
directly of persons, but may be used 
morally of qualities. 

Number, quantity, 
represented as large. 
strength, wisdom, and such abstract qual- 
ities, with their opposites, as ignorance, 
weakness, and folly are great. 

4. ‘‘His eye being big with tears.”’ 

‘*Greatness of soul is more necessary 
to make a great ian than the favor of the 
monarch, and the blazonry of the herald, 
and greatness of soul is to be acquired 
by converse with the heroes of antiquity, 
not the fighting heroes only, but the 
moral heroes.’’ 

‘*Such as made Sheba’s curios queen resort 
To the d/arge-hearted Hebrew’s famous 
court, 


and extent are 


Air in Sleeping Apartments 

Eight hours out of the twenty-four, 
one-third of every day, is spent insleep. 
Twenty years of absolute unconsciousness 
in an average human life! How much 
the usefulness and extent of that life is 
determined by the quality of the air 
breathed while asleep who shall say? 

Twenty years of soft, unconscious res- 
piration, not the vigorous deep breatii- 
ing of active consciousness. Twenty 
years of semi-asphyxiation, of repeated 
inhalations of one’s own effete, tainted 
breath, mingled, perhaps, with that of 
another. Twenty years of carbonic acid 
poison, or twenty years of life-giving 
ozone. Which will you choose? Think 
of it every night when you go to Wed. 
‘*Close bedrooms,’’ says Dr. Hall, 
‘*makes the graves of thousands.’’ 

There is a tradition to the effect that 
night air is injurious. What air can you 
have at night but night air? No nox- 
ious gases arising from the earth’s sur- 
face at night when there is no sunlight to 
dissipate them, are half so deadly as_ the 
emanations from the body. 

If air were taxed we should probably 
use it more lavishly to yet our money’s 
worth, but, being free, we are content to 
take it as we do some medicines, in 
homeopathic doses. —Se/lected. 


January 1908 


Artist’s Colored Crayons. 


There has recently appeared on the market ay 

entirely new crayon which is attracting a grea 
deal of attention among the drawing supervisor, 
as well as the teachers who are interested in up. 
to-date methods in teaching color work in ti. 
classroom, 
_ Many of the drawing instructors and teachers 
in the lower grades will not recommend the use 
of watercolors in the kindergartens and the firs 
three or four grades. These classes are always 
large and much time is lost in preparation an 
closing the work. The spilling of water and the 
smearing and daubing in the watercolors is ay 
ever present and annoying feature which cay 
only be fully appreciated by those that have ex. 
perienced it. 

This new crayon known as Crayograph, (the 
Greek for drawing or writing crayon,) is an idea] 
material for this work. In the past many of the 
schools have been using the wax crayons which 
was the best substitute they could find but these 
were very undesirable owing to the glossy or 
shiny effects they produce. There was a ten. 
dency for the fingers to become oily or greasy as 
the wax is highly susceptible to slight change in 
eee and is even affected by the blood 

eat, 

Crayograph is made from a peculiar substance 
imported from France and is entirely free from 
wax. Thecolors are fast to light clear and true 
and can be worked one over another in a most 
remarkable a thus teaching the pupil the art 
of mixing, combining, blending and modifying 
the different colors. No expensive outfit is re. 
quired, no brushes to clean and the entire wet 
method is eliminated. 

In price it is the cheapest crayon for the pupil 
as it is made under great pressure and will last 
fully four times as long as the wax crayons and 
furthermore being extra strong does not break 
near as easily. They retail at ten cents per box 
and those who have tried them pronounce them 
to be by far the best crayon made selling at a 
popular price. 

Each box contains the six standard colors 
with brown and black for modifiers to produce 
the warm and cold gray effects. Teachers and 
others who are interested in educational work 
willbe mailed samples by the manufacturers, 
The American Crayon Co., of Sandusky, O. upon 
request, by stating their position. 


‘*The Best Book on Literature” 


Covering both American and English Lit- 
erature in one volume, with biographies 
and discussions (references, criticisms, 
etc.), of ieading authors, and short biog- 
raphies of more than 500 minor authors, 
with fine engravings of leading American 











authors and their homes, with hundreds of 
the choicest literary gems and hundreds 
of review questions, all answered in the 
book, Irish’s ‘* American and British Au- 
thors’? is by far the most helpful book on 
literature for teachers preparing for exam- 
ination, as well as the best text for schools, 
both city and country, and for use in 
reading circles. Price, $1.25, prepaid. 
Given Free and Prepaid for 4 subscriptions 
to Normal Instructor 1 yr. 75ce—2 yrs. $1.00. 


Power, knowledge, Primary Plans 1 yr. $1.00—2 yrs. $1.60. 
| F. A. OWEN PuB. Co., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





Teachers’ Examinations with solutions and answers, 
by Walter Crady. Cloth, gold stamping, 250 pages, 
prepaid, $1.00, 

Crason Book Co., Cynthiana, Ky. 
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We want one thousand men and women 
able and willing to invest ten dollars or more 
a month for ten months or who will invest 
one hundred or more in a stock that has 
been paying eight per cent for more than 
two years. It has been tried and proven. 

If you pay cash, dividends commence at 
once, if you pay monthly the amount vill 
be allowed on what is actually paid in. You 


| will not get-rich-quick in this, you get ¢ 


returns on your money, what more can you 
ask ? 


A postal brings you particulars free. Re 


ference given. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month aig ney to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is publisned only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old and the new address. 


DISCONTINUANCES. It has been and is our custom to carry sub- 
scriptions for a limited time, for those not finding it convenient to 
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AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
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necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they will be fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
_— must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
fazazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is the most popular 
and most extensively circulated Educational 
Magazine in the world. It is regularly read by prac- 


tically one-third of the teachers in America. You 
who are familiar with 1t know its worth. We want 
you to help others know it in the same way. Tell 


your fellow teachers about it; urge them to be- 
come subscribers. Every new subscriber helps us 
to make a better magazine FOR YOU. = We want do 
put it still further in the lead. You can help us do 
it. Anything that benefits the magazine benefits 
you. In addition we will pay you a liberal CASH 
COMMISSION for every new subscriber serrt to us. 


The price of Normal Instructor is 75 cents a 
year; $1.00 for two years. To subscribers to 
Primary Plans 60 cents for one year. 80 cents 
for two years. Both Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans one year, if ordered at the same 
time, $1.40 


OR TEACHERS OF PRIMARY PUPILS. If. 


you are a Primary teacher, or if you have prim- 
ary pupils in your charge, you should read PRIMARY 
PLANS. This is distinctively a ‘magazine of prac- 
tical .aids for teachersof primary pnpils. Such 
teachers need special help in their work. Here is a 
magazine which is made by primary teachers for 
primary teachers. Every article printed in it is 
along that line. It numbers among its contributors 
leading specialists in every branch of primary work. 
Arts and Crafts, Nature Study, English, Industry 
Stories, Physical Training, Primary Helps, Repro- 
duction Stories, Primary Stories, Blackboard Work, 
Drawings, Nature Study Pictures, Busy Work 
Devices, Illustrated Problems and Stories, are 
among the monthly features. Hosts of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR readers take also PRIMARY PLANS, and 
every teacher who has any work with primary 
pupils should have it. You will find it useful 
every day. If you. have never seen PRIMARY 
PLANS send for sample copy, or subscribe for it 
Attention is called to the low rates made in com- 
bination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR or separately 
to those now subscribers to the INSTRUCTOR. 


The subscription price of Primary Plans is 
$1.00 a year. Special rates to subscribers to 
Normal Instructor, 80 cents a year. Both Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, if 
ordered at same time, $1.40. 


LIBERAL COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION 







OFFERS. We offer the following Liberal Sub- 
- scription Combinations. 

Normal Instructor, 1 year,................. $ .75; 2 years........... $1.00 
Primary Plans, 1 year,........... 1.00; 2 years........... 1.60 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both 1 cs ced .. 1.40 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both 2 yrs.. see 2.40 
,World’s Events and Normal Instructor, one year... - 1.25 
“World’s Events and Primary Plans, one year-. 1.50 


An advance in the Combination Prices where 
World's Events is included will be noticed. This 
is made necessary by the advance in the price of 
that magazine to $t.oo per year. It will be seen 
that the combination price is still low. We strongly 
reco::mend World's Events to those wishing a 
bright, readable, attractive current events magazine 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. Our Book Catalogue is 

a catalogue of bargains. Over 4000 titles of books 
adapted to school or individual libraries, selected 
from the lists of many different publishers, are 
listed, and at the very lowest prices. If you ever 
buy books, or if your school library has need of 
any, send for our full catalogue. A postal card 
request will bring it. We can save you much 
money in this direction. 


HOTOGRAPHS are copied by us at a very low 
price. Yon will be surprised to see how 
cheaply vou can get exact reproductions of your 
photograph, mounted on finest cards. The materials 
used in this work are the very best and the results 
are therefore of the highest order. These photo- 
graphs cannot be distinguished from the original 
and high priced ones. See page 31. 


D° YOU want a Fountain Pen? See page 42. 


OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS are fully describ- 
ed on page 37. 


SEE LIST of Popular Copyrighted Flctien on page 
4, and notice how you can secure some of these 
with no cash outlay. 





To Our Readers 


We Have Received an unusual number of com- 
plaints from subscribers recently because of non- 
receipt of Normal Instructor. We are unable to 
account for this condition, especially as investiga- 
tion of these complaints almost invariably finds the 
names properly entered as ordered. We do find, 
however, that very oiten teachers, in changing ad- 
dress, fail to notify us. It is i1mpogtant that this 
should be done promptly, always giving both old 
and new address. Postmasters, if ordered to do so, 
will forward letters but not magazines or other 
unsealed matter. It is not sufficient, therefore, to 
merely advise the postimaster of a change. Notify 
us, giving botn old and new address. If for any 
reason you fail to geta number, write us about it. 
We can usually supply missing numbers and will 
gladly do so. For your information we will state 
that during the past year we have been installing a 
new mailing system and while it seems to work 
periectly it may be to blame for this condition. 
We want to locate the trouble and will appreciate 
your co-operation, 


The Last Three Numbers of Normal Instructor 
have been a little late owing to conditions which 
our mechanicai department ceuld not overcome, 
It is our aim to have Normal Instructor in the 
hands of every subscriber on or before the 25th of 
the preceding month. This number will fall a little 
short of this but we expect to make up all lost time 
so as to fully reach the above date with the next 
and all subsequent numbers. 


A New Postal Regulation requires that all sub- 
scriptions to monthly magazines not renewed with- 
in-four montlis be discontinued. This ruling will 
make ne special difference with our publica- 
tions as it is and has been our custom to carry sub- 
scriptions for only a limited period, varying some- 
what with the season of the year. Surely four 
months is ample time within which to renew and 
legitimate publishers generally will welcome the 
ruling. Our experience has been that a very large 
per cent renew promptly at expiration and the 
only object of this paragraph is to give timely 
warning to tlfe few who may be careless in this di- 
rection, as we are sure none wish to miss a single 
number. 


Our Easter Lily, Rose and Pine 


Cone Souvenirs. 


Ask for a sample of our new souvenirs—the Easter 
Lily, Rose and Pine Cone. These are new and 
provounced the most beautiful yet produced. 

The Easter Lily Style has for iis ftont covera 
spray with several of the large flower blossoms 
which have been especially associated with the 
Easter season. These covers are entbossed, printed 
in colors and gold. An oval contains a picture of 
the Boy Christ. Or this oval may have the photo- 
graph of the teacher or school building if desired. 


The Rose Style has its front cover embellished 
with a cluster ef roses, beautifully reproduced in 
colors, contains appropriate inscription, and is em- 
bossed. It also provides for portrait of teacher or 
school building if desired. 


The Pine Cone Style has a handsome and ap- 
propriate design, printed in colors and gold, in 
which embossed pine cones appear. This style also 
provides for the photo of teacher or school house 
when desired. 


You will want to present some appropriate gift to 
your pupils at Easter time, on some special occasion 
or at Close of Scliool. As names of school officers, 
the pupils, your own nameand portrait (if desired), 
appear on each souvenir they are much more highly 
valued than the meaningless gift cards that have 
been prevalent for half a century. Our Souvenirs 
are Specially prepared for each School. Ask for the 
free sample or refer to extended descriptive adver- 
tisement on page 37. 


Acknowledgment 

In our December number we published a con- 
tributed article on ‘‘The Story of Cocoa and Choc- 
olate.’’ The illustrations, in this article and much 
of the material were used by courtesy and permission 
of Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass., the 
well-known manufacturers of Baker’s Cocoa, and 
should have been acknowledged at that time. 








SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


For Personal Reviews, Cings eve Class Drills, Pre 
Conducting Class Re.iews, Is the New: 
cal Questi 


the the only Up-to-Date 
on Book on the Market. aii 3. 


You 


for Teachers’ Examinations and 2. 





Prepared al LEVI SEELEY, Ph. D., 
Trenton, 


'rotessor of Anrep ae 
1» and NELLIE G. PETTICREW 


in the New Jersey State oe School 


Can <et Seeley’s Question Book 


1. For $1.00, postpaia. 

For $1.27, postpaid, in 
For $1.52, posipaid, inclus. 
4. For $1.52, postpaid, including Vvimary Plans ove year. 
5. For $2.02. postpaid, inclading Primary Plans two years. 


‘ding Normal Instructor one year. 
= Normal Instructor two years. 


Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 6. For $2.07, postpaid, including both Norm! Lustructor and Pri- 





426 PAGES, 


Govert rnment. 





00 
in [anners and florals. In addition to Quest 


HEAVY LAID PAPER, 


THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS ARE TREATED: Reading, En pace and a {iterature. Orthog 
y, Grammar, Arithmetic, Drawing, Algebra, Physiology and iene, 
| Manage 10ds of Teac hing, Suggestions or the Stu y spy 
ons and Answers, there is an article by Pro 
On eas A subject on the best method of presenting and teaching that subject. 


A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book 


CLOTH BOUND = 


U. S. gilistory Civil 
irrent Events, Nature 
f. Seeley 





mary Plans one year. 
For 81.27, postpaid, including World’s Events on. 
8. For $1.52, postpaid, including World’s Events two years, 


Send two subscriptions of any of the above combinations, and re- 
ceive as a premium your choice of ‘‘Up From Stavery’’ or “‘the 
Making of an American’’, as described on page 34. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 


year. 


Dansville, N. Y. 














FISH 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every part of the U.S. 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR MANUAL. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =” *““New york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Receives at allseasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM.Q. PRATT. Mar. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY ic: csr 


in securing exactly the kind of po- 

sition you desire, join the “CEN- 
TRAL.” Calls now coming in for September openings. Write today for booklet and blanks. 
E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 19 E. Gay St.. Columbus, Ohio. _. 


THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


939-941 UNIVERSITY BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
H. E. REED, Manager. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the teachers placed last year by this agency were placed by direct recommendation. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo., Richmond, Ky. We need teachers for Spring Schools. 
Get in line NOW. NO REGISTRATION FEES. Established Igoo. 


COLORADO TEAGHERS’ AGENCY Fred Dick, ex-State Supt., Manager, h236-237 EKm- 


pire Bld., Denver, Colo., Eastern Office 1o1 Market 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. Southern Office 12-16 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta,Ga. TEACHERS WANTING POSITIONS SHOULD REGISTER WITH US. — 
There i¥atiemand now for teachers in rural schools in Colorado. We are also receiving calls 
for teachers for positions to be filled in December and January. This is the time to register. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENC needs teachers at once for good 


positions. Teachers’ interests 
carefully looked after. Positions for inexperienced candidates also. Exceptionally favorable terms. 
MIss NELLIE S. HATHAWAY, MANAGER, 
We are now making up our 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY Wiis. 22.2 segue 


Do you want to change? If so, we can help you. Write us now. 
T. H. ARMSTRONG, Mer. 501-503 Livingston Blidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS GO-OPERATIVE COMPANY 


teachers to fill excellent vacanices in the South at once and for next year. 


The American Teachers’ Agency we are offering free registration in 


Alfred H, Campbell, Ph, D., Manager order to find teachers for the positions. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next 
term or next year. egister atonce. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepteyl a position as a result of our efforts. Write today. 






































First National Bank Building, 
Nashville, Tenn., wants good 
Write us. 





We have so many direct calls for teachers 
for all kinds of positions in all kinds of 
schools in all parts of the country that 








THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 24 BESSE PLACE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
STUDY || Washington University Cheney Come 
For every grade of County and State Teachers’ Certificates in each State. A com- 


plete Normal School curriculum of elementary, secondary and college subjects, 
Primary Methods, Drawing. Secondary courses prepare for admission to Wash- 
ington University and other Universities. College courses in the Languages, 
Mathematics, History, Literature, Sciences, Sociology, Economics, Philosophy, 
Laboratory supplies loaned. Credit for work completed. Address, 


BoxM., -- -- WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, -- -- 


AT 
HOME 


St. Louis, Mo. 




















_ ORE schools are using DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 

}) PENCILS than ever before, and the reason is, that the teachers 
are looking into the quality of their school supplies with 
greatercare. They have found that the DIXON PENCILS 
give the best results. The teachers want the best and not the 
poorest that can be bought. 

We can provide you with “the pencil that fits” if you will 
tell us what kind of work you wish it to do. 

Send 16c. for a sample package that will explain our mean- 
ing. It will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., 








JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


School Music Books 


STEELE’S ROTE SONGS—Seventy-two charming songs for the little ones, among them 
‘Coasting Songs,”’ ‘‘ Cradle Songs,’ “* How the Flowers Grow,” ‘“ How to Make a Shoe,” 
“ The Lively Little Pussy,” “ Jack and Jill.” “ Little Bo Peep,” ‘ Marching Song.’, “ Seven 
Times Oue ” “‘ Snow Song,” ‘Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said,” “ The Way 
to $chool,’’ “* There Was a Little Man,” ‘“‘ Tom, The Piper’s Son,” “ Two and One,” ** When 
you Drive a Nail.” Just the book you want to enliven your school work. 15 cents per copy 
or $1.50 per dozen, 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. The words 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 
Price 15¢, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 3 

Old Fayorite Songs—s? selections, words and music. 
ever been written, They are the songs that are 
every home. Price toc. per copy. 6oc. per dozen. 

Soogs of the [Millions—i25 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. For Lovers of Melody and Harmony,every- 
where. 15¢; $1.50 per dozen. i 

Merry Me'odies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 perdozen. 

Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1. 65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 105 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen, 

Gems of Song, 160 peges, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 

Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Primary and vValisthenic Songs,112 pages, board covers,so cents per copy or $5.00. pet dozen 
| New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,'25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 

Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ- 
ten music. 118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 3o0c. per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 

Musical Gems - A graded course of music for rural and village schools. The things to be 
taught each month with practice exercises; easy lessons and drills. Melodies and rote 
songs for first and second years; elements of music taught and illustrated; 65 ages of 
best selected songs suitable for exercises and entertainments. 128 pages, board covers, 
30 cents per copy, $3.00 per dozen. 

New Motion Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 25 cents. 

Sunbeams of Song—32 pages of original songs; words only, adapted to popular airs. 
7. cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen. 

The above are prepaid prices. Cash must accompany all orders. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 














Let 
All. Sing 

















These songs are the best that have 
loved most, and are the delight of 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


tom AGENCY | 


Educational News 


The department of superintendence of 
, the National Educational Association 
| will be held at Washington, D. C., Feb- 
| ruary 25, 26, and 27. 


The new constitution of Oklahoma 
contains 50,000 words, while the United 
States Constitution for the whole nation, 
gets along with 4,000. Are we growing 
more wordy? 


Compulsory education is provided for 
in Oklahoma’s new constitution. Text 
books are to be uniform and domestic 
science, agriculture, horticulture and 
stock-feeding are to be included in the 
school courses. 


Jolin D. Rockefeller in October gave 
the University of Chicago $600,000 to be 
used in the erection of a memorial li- 
brary to the first president of the institu- 
tion, Wm. R. Harper. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
gifts to the University of Chicago now 
amount to $28,000,000. 


As showing the trend of the times 
Harvard University is considering the 
establishment of a graduate school of 
business. It will be placed upon the 
saine graduate basis as that of law or 
medicine. A college degree will be re- 
quired for admission to the course, which 
will cover two years. 


A few superintendents of city schools 
are receiving fairly adequate salaries as 
| shown in the following list, though their 
| responsibilities are correspondingly large: 
New York.... 0 8:0 60:6 0:50 4:0 pp RO O00 





eeeesee 





F MISES 27 5 yt. d oles Gh b Wis ha wo Sie alee 10,000 
PARIBGCIDUIR..... io, 026 shea cess 7,500 
f BOMOR. sc. nedeee Se re ,000 
CUNRGCIB WALES s.cicic oo h0swaicodawdosces, JORGRO 
CROVCTAI isd divx ae esp aden 6,000 
DUC WIE 5. 5:45 105 dsb is viv ie 6 0010's isip wie'ene 
Washington... 062 cciceses saccee': BOF 
Minneapolis ............ Rewer. «| 
BGUOTE . 6:2. ss sace 6s ctes. Sieve an Be 
BOOTEGIO oip8.bas weno ks euls e's prensa s 5,000 
SRIBCY TBD ois sna vo s'vg see ce es’ 5,000 
Rochester ........... pee ton 5,000 
Denver gt yr Va EL EN oe ARIE he 5,000 
Kansas City............. peas eS -» 4,500 
Sete FPA CIECO So 5.05. 5:00:09 wins’ +++ 4,000 
| DOOIE oo oon oie EER ae s+ee 4,000 
BU MRS sone tS laa eoe sssee+ 4,000 


The United Statés Department of Edu- 
cation in a recent report gives the 


| average annual expense of living of stu- 


dents in the various state universities. 
The University of Virginia shows the 
highest average per year—$390. Ohio is 
the lowest—$130 a year. The University 
of New Mexico is among the four lowest 
—$187. 


The Chinese are taking a step up by 
sending to the United Statesa number 
of their girls to be educated in American 
schools. They will when prepared enter 
Vassar and Wellesley. They are then to 


_ return to China to spread broadcast up-to- 


date, American ideas and methods in 
their schools. What would Confucius 
think! 


‘The idea of consolidating the weakly 
schools and transporting the children to 
a central building has taken so strong a 
hold in the western states that a wagon 
manufactory at Delhi, Indiana, gives 
itself up to the making of school wagons. 
It has 9,000 square feet of floor space, 
and during the past year has been unable 
to keep up with the orders. Their wagons 
are ten to twelve feet long, and haul trom 
twenty to thirty children. They are 
green bodied, red running gear, glass 


; front and rear, leather side curtains, fur- 


nished with brake, steps and other con- 
veniences. 


Jan. 21st and 22d, were the dates fixed 


for holding the Qualifying Examinations 
| for Rhodes Schvlarships at the various 


centers in the United States. It will be 
remembered that the Rhodes Scholarships 
were estabiished several years ago by 
Cecil Rhodes of South Africa, whereby 
students from the colonies of Great Brit- 
ain and from the United States, have 
their expenses paid for the period of 
three years at the great University of Ox- 
ford. In accordance with the provisions 
of Mr. Rhodes’ will, two students are ap- 
pointed every three years from each of 
the states and territories of the United 
States. The student appointed isallowed 
$1,500 a year for expenses while in resi- 
dence at Oxford. Such a prize is worth 





striving for. 





STEINER’S COLLEGE, 








PATENTS 


February 1908 





200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 

If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we Shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘‘Where 
Teaching Pays.” It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 














for good positionsin 
Teachers Wanted sour asd Wer, 

Many openings for 
1908 now on our list. More vacanies reported last year 
than we could fill. Teachers personally recommended 
to School Boards, Sixth successful year. Write to. 
day for FREE booklet and application blank, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS EXCHANGE, Lexington, Ky, 
DOUBLE 


TEACH ERS SALARY 


Are youa teacher? Do you want to double 
and treble your salary? Ifso, write meto-day, 
and I will mail you, free, our 68-page Illus- 
trated Catalog and a personal letter showing 
what many other former teachers are ig, 
and what you may accomplish, also. 

















JUST OUT | Civil Service Self-Instructor, 
Louisville, Ky. 
thoroughly prepares for Internal Revenue, Clerk and 
Carrier, Railway Mail, Rural Delivery, Puce Food 
Inspector and the numerous Departmental Examina- 
tions. Author has had 12 years’ experience. Order now 
‘and begin preparation in time! Price $2.50 prepaid. 





INDIVIDUAL PENCILS FOR PUPILS 










Fancy rubber tip, high-grade hexagon pencil, stamped 
in gold with any name, 7c; five or more different 
names, 6c each, LONGSAUT C0,, E. 137 E, 25th St., N.Y. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL 


The best system, positions. Tuition, $5. Address 
Waukesha, Wis, 


EGREE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres 
Cc. J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


EASILY MADE 
AGENTS $25 A WEEK 22 











ted articles. 
Lt new Pe YOUNG & CO. 184 Dearborn St., B 66, 





SAAAPENING 






AGENTS $103.50 per month . 
Gavin’ Goimuabes 0, sold $3 pairs 
e! ebner, lumbus.U, 80 Ts 
pe gt made $13; rou can do ft we CUTS TO THE END 
show how.F ree Outfit. N. Thomas Mfg. Co. 132 St. Dayton, 0. 





C. L. PARKER, Solicitor 
of Patents. 774 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, = D.C 
Pamphlet of instructions sent upon request. 


10 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10 CENTS 


Artistic! No Two Alike! No Comics! 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., PASSAIC, N. J. 


AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
9 Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 
Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL COLORED FREE 
COLORADO POST CARDS 

Also illustrated catalogue of books. No postals. 
JAMES LUGG, 1018 191th St., Denver, Colo. 


DISTRIBUTERS WANTED sor Circulars and Sam 


ples, Tack Signs, Nothing to Sell. 

















Universal Advertising Co.,34D Drexel Bank Bidg.,Chicago 
Noteheads with 100 Envelop-s printed to order, on Crash Finished 
Bond for $1.00. Samples free. 


100 N, Jeffrey Co. 16 No. Vermont St,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AND wy 


WE PAY $3G4.WEEK "3 872" 


troduce poultry compound. Year’s contract. 
ques (NPERIAL . CO., DEPT. 38, PARSONS. KANS. 


PECTACLES torcacatoe Avent: 


LOVELY POSTALS, 25¢., SILK Floral with Greetings & 
Your Name Beautifuliy Frosted, Perfumed Satin, Ev- 
cing Love Scenes, Easter, etc. 
ART CO., 











1 


= tran 
AMERICAN 
$21 


Latest atyle, copied from any photograph. Bent pre-sid. 
PHOTOS 10¢ es. ured, Sew phetenodageyes’ it bedelie>sad. 
Agents wanted. Cat. +p CHL 


West Haven, Conn. 





a Week to put out Merebandise and Grocery Catalogs. Home 
territory, American Home Supply Co., Dept. F 62, Chieazo 





dsamplesfree. LUCAS & CO. 1225 Laker, CHIUAGO. 


Th aa 


- Send 
securetert.to A. W. SCOTT, COHOES, 








TEACHERS AND STUDENTS — Good interest 
will be paiti on a small investment. Write for per- 
ticulars. UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO., Scranton, Pa. 

Writing disappears as if 


Chemical Ink Eraser! by magic. No traces leit. 
2 cents. P. 


. A. MILLER, Box 6, Freelandville, Ind. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


Your name tinselled on a post card and beautiful 
samples birthday, fancy, and other cards, our larze 
catalogue fcr 10c. Notrash. Money back if not sat- 








istied. Union Supply Co., Dept. B, Sunbury, Pa. 
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Why use 


“CRAYOGRAPH ” 


Try it and see. 


An Artist’s Material at 
a Popular Price. | 


V9 TI 


an viene 


: = i ee aie 
MA DE IN, U.S 
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(he) -m aelelow Walol. ©: Can Lol — a .4 
WILL NOT SOILTHE HANDSOR CLOTHES 
PERMANENT -WILL NOT AUB OFF. 


MANUFACTURED i= 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON Co, 
SANDUSKY.OHIO. WALTHAM MASS, 
CHICAGQ.ILL. U.S.A. 


1 \ 









Being hydraulic pressed they last feur times as 
long as Wax Crayons, therefore are 50% cheaper 
inprice. Respond readily to the touch, Free 
from the gloss or shiny effects of wax crayons, 
but rich in luster. Colors fast to light, clear and 
true, Combines richness, softness and delicacy. 
Different colors can be applied one over an- 


other, combined, blended and modified with ease. | A 3 f 
| Indiana in which the country schools are 


| taught mostly by men. 


Six standard colors with brown and black. Re- 
tails for 10 cents. 
Box of sample crayons free to teachers, state 
position. 
The American Crayon Co. 
122 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio. 
TEACHER Send for catalogue of 
School Supplies. Contains 
Souvenir, Frosted, Fringed, Honor, Merit, Credit, 
Reward and Gift Cards. Drawing, Reading, Al- 
phabet, Motto, Prize, Number, Sewing, Stencil 
and Busy Work Cards. Dialogues, Plays, Drills, 
Marches, Entertainment Books and Supplies. 
Teachers’ Books, Blackboard Stencils, Colored 
Pegs, Sticks, Slats, Papers, Beads, Tablets, Peg 
Boards, Pencils, Pencil Sharpeners, Crayons, 


Erasers, Maps, Dictionaries, Holders, etc. 
Address A. J. FOUCH & CO., Warren, Pa. 


PENAAANSHIP AT HOME 

You can become an expert penman, Sparetime stidy. 
Penwritten lessons. Rapid improvement guaran- 

wi Diplomas awarde‘. caition low. Circulars Free. 
° ’ 


NMANSHIP BUREAU, SPRINGWATER, N, Y. 
Double your yearly income—we teach it quickly and 
guarantee you a position. R.R. Fare Paid. Catalog Free. 
Write to-day. Eastern School of Telegraphy, Box 8, Lebanon,Pa. 

















An Opportunity for High 
School Graduates 


The New York State School of Clay- 
working and Ceramics, Alfred, N. Y., 
offers courses in the science and art of 
the ceramic industries. Trained men 
and women are in demand. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


CHARLES F. BINNS, M.Sc., Director. 

















low to Pass Examinations 


(0,000 Questions) STUDY THE (10,000 Answers) 


New York State Examinations 


CONTENTS 


4 Years Questions with Ans. in Arithmetic. 

14 Years Questions with Aus. in Grammar.* 

ly Years Questions with Ans. in Geography.* 

Years Questions with Ans. in Physiology.* 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Methods.* 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Civil Gov’ment.” 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in U. S. History.* 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in English Comp. 

4 Years Questions with Aus. in Bookkeeping. 

4Years Questions with Ans. in School Law. 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Algebra.* 

Years Questions with Aus in Gen. Literature.* 

4 Years Questions with Aus. in Gen. History.* 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Rhetoric. 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Astronomy.* 

\y Years Questions with Ans. in Botany. 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Physics.* 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Chemistry. 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Geometry. 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology.*” 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Geology. 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Latin. 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy.* 
rice :—Any subject, 25c.; any 14 subjects, $1.50. 

The 23 subjects complete, postpaid, for $2.00. 

ubjects starred are new editions containing 

Mestions to 1905. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The total expenditure for public schools 
in the United States is about $292,000,000 
annually. 


The United States supreme court had 
decided that the state of Massachusetts 
has the authority to require railroads to 
carry public’school children at half fare. 


Specialists, examining the children in 
thé public schools of Sioux City, Iowa, 
declare that eighty per cent of them are 
afflicted with diseases of the ear, nose or 
throat. In some cases the ailments im- 
pair the mental faculties of the children. 


Sooner or later we shall have a law re- 
quiring every teacher to undergo a phys- 
ical examination as acondition precedent 
to taking a place in the schools. If such 
an examination were held now there may 
be some who would fail to pass. Tiat 
being the case it behooves all teachers to 
give such attention to their health as 
will render them fit and efficient.—Ohzo 
Lducational Monthly. 


A teacher was engaged at the beginn- 
ing of the present year to teach a school 
in St. Louis county, Mo. The school 
then had five pupils; since opening four 
of them have moved away. The teacher 
holds his daily sessions, has 100% of at- 
tendance, draws his sixty dollars a 
month, gives individual instruction to 
each of his pupils, and stands by his con- 
tract to the letter. The county superin- 
tendent has decided that the school will 
have to be kept open for the full year to 
satisfy the conditions of the contract. 


With Carbondale, Ill., as a center and 
a radius of 100 miles, a region is marked 
out in Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky and 


There are six 
which 
of un- 


counties of southern Illinois ix 
about two-thirds of the teachers 
graded schools are men, and two coun- 
ties, Johnson and Wabash, in which 
eighty per cent are men. A circle of 
the same size with Rockford, Ill., as 
center contains parts of Illinois, Iowa 
and Wisconsin, in which the very oppo- 
site conditions prevail, and ina much 
more marked degree. There are five 
counties in northern Illinois which have 
only twenty-one men out of a total of 
577 country school teachers, and one 
county, Will, in which ninety-eight per 
cent of the teachers in ungraded schools 
are women. 


For a pupil to remain after school 


punisiment. Every pupil who thus re- 
mains after school hours should be ina 
frame of mind to thank the teacher for 
her time at tle close of the conference. 
Truth does not filter into the soul under 
compulsion. The rack is not a favorable 
place for soul-expansion.—Ohio Educa- 


| tional Monthly. 





To Reach the Heart of a Boy 


(1} Study his parentage and home in- 
fluences. (2) Observe closely his likes 
and dislikes, aptitudes, temper, compan- 
ions, reading. 
him inafriendly way. (4) Ask as to 
his purposes and ambitions. (5) Lend 
him books. 
sports. 
in the lives of good men. (8) Tell him 
of yourown strugglesin boyhood or girl- 
hood withadverse circumstances. (9) In 
brief, be his friend; when he leaves 
school and neighborhood, keep informed 
as to his whereabouts by correspondence. 
—Journal of Education. 





Illiteracy in the United States 


In 1870 there were in each thousand of 
the population of the United States 200 
illiterates; in 1880 there were 170; in 
1890 it had fallen to 133, and in 1900 to 
107. 

Thus it appears that in our country 
about one person in every nine, of ten 
years and over, is illiterate. In France 


there isonly one in sixteen; in England, | 


| Scotland and Holland, one in forty; in 





Switzerland, one in 166; in Denmark, 


one in 500; in Sweden and Norway, one | 


in 1,250; and in Germany ililteracy is 
almost unknown, the ratio in 1903 among 
all the recruits in the army was but one 
in 2,500, and illiteracy is probably even 
less among the German people generally 
than among these recruits. 

An illiterate, according to the test ap- 
plied in the census compilation is a 
person ten years of age or older who 
cannot write in any language. 


The following list shows the number | 


of illiterates in each thousand of popu- 


| lation according to the last United States 


should be made a privilege and not a_ 


| 


census: 


ROWE Es 5 crsens 23 Connecticut. ..... 59 
Nebraska. .... 23 Pennsylvania...... 61 
Kansas. ....... 29 Montana....... eats ae 
Washington... 31 New Hampshire... 62 
15) eer 31 Missouri............. 64 
Oregon........ 33 Rhode Island...... 84 
QI 5 op cece 40 Maryland........... III 
Wyoming..... 40 West Virginia.... 114 
Minnesota... 41 Delaware............ 120 
lilinois ....... 42 INCVAGR Hisdisscccesesi 133 
Michigan..... 42 ROROD NG sbdekacas ven 145 
Colorado...... 42 Kentueky .....:..:. 165 
Indiana ....... 46 Arkaneasis icc icis.: 204 
Idaho. ...<005;. 46 Tennessee .......... 207 
Wisconsin.... 47 Pigtieisdis sis 219 
California..... 48 Visnmienieic35, e535. 229 
South Dakota 50 North Carolinia.. 287 
Maine.......... 51 ATIZOD 85s ck. ctesces0s 290 
New York.... 55 SOOPRID . 235505556533 305 
Oklahoma.... 55 Mississippi......... 320 
North Dakota 56 New Mexico...... 332 
Vermiont...... 58 Alabama i.c.i235.... 340 
Massachius’s. 59 South Carolina... 359 
New Jersey.. 59 LOUmislatigss sicisskce 385 


(3) Converse often with | 


(6) Interest yourself in his | 
(7) Speak to him of the lessons | 
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MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 
FOR 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
IN 
SUMMER 





The Illinois Medical College. 


14thAnnual Session 3egins Sept, 2,1997 

Academie Course CONTINUES ‘through- 
out the year. 

MEDICAL COURSE: Three Terms of four 
months each, September to January. 
January to May.and May to September. 
SUMMER TERM—May to Septem- 

ber. During this term hundreds 

of School Teachers are in attendance 
yearly. All laboratories modernly 
equipped: Out door clinids open all 
day. Hospital and Training School 
for Nurses in connection. 
ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
182.190 Washington Bivd,; 
CHICAGO, ILL, 

















Earn $5 to $15 Per Day 


We will teach you Piano, Taning, 
Voicing, Regulating and Repairing 
quickiy by personal correspondence 
New Tune-a-Phone Method Me 

chanical aide Diploma recognized 
> by highest authorities. Schoul char 
tered by the tate. Write for free 
illustrated calalogue. 
Niles Bryant School of 








ano Tuning, 
hs 111 Musie Hall, Battle Ureek, Mich 


PENMANSHIP AT HOME 
54 LESSONS 50e On receipt of fifty cents’ we will 


send fifty-four Pen-written_Les- 

sons, With printed instructions for home practice. 
BALTIMORE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Young Men’s Christian Association Bidg., BALTIMORE, MD. 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


| and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and Fn 
| graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 
you can earn a large salary. Write for our ew Cata 


logue today. ST. LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST.L S, Mo, 
home; $10 per 100; can make 2 


. LOUI 
LADY SEWERS 
an hour; work sent prepasd to 


reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pua. 
294 H Envelope and all other kinds of CAR 
and Premium Articles. Sample, Albuz 


of Finest Cards and Biggest Premium List, all for 
2cent stamp. O10 CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO 

















wanted to make up shields at 





Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Pri 








1887 Emblems for Graduation 1908 


New designs and a select list of GOLD 
and SILVER patterns to choose from. 
Your ideas carried out in new designs. 
Write us stating your wants and giving 
your ideas. 
UNION EMBLEM COMPANY, 


Book For Your Library 
| For Your School 


| We make a specialty of supplying 
| 








For Your Home 


School Libraries, and carry a large 
assortment and big stock tor that 
purpose. We can, and do sell at 
lowest prices, Prices equally low 
where one volume or one hundred 


are ordered. Send for Catalogue 


Free, listing over 4,000 volumes. 


Dansville, N.Y. 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 














seen, 





photo. 

















the souvenir. 


souvenir No. 6. 


Price Postpaid 


order. You sbould however order as soon as possible, 





BALL PUBLISHING CO., 
Box A , Rochester, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


. = New Souvenir No. 6 


* ‘ger The above is a reproduction of our Sou- 
venir No. 6, which is something new and en- 
tirely different from anything you have ever 
It is a neat six page folder of good 
heavy cardboard, size 3% by 6inches, printed 
in beautiful colors and embossed in rich gold. 
In thecenter is a seal with the appropriate 


If photois not wanted there will ap- 
pear instead an appropriate design. 

& side contains an elegant illustrated poem 
: “Close of School” written and designed ex- 
ou : ressly for our souvenirs. 
ow this folder isa very neat wtnter scene cover- 

; ing the whole page and is very beautiful. 
one of the inside sheets we print for yon, the 
name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, names of teacher, scholars and 
school board, which matter you must send 
us when you order. 
We are positive this souvenir is far super- 

ior in beauty and design to anything else you 
can get for yourscholars end the price is very 
reasonable when you consider the quality of 


If you are looking for the best, you are surely getting it when you send for our 


40 or less without photo 6c each, additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 7c each, additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 

You must order no less than 10 and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars names to be printed. 


venirs are not exactly as represented you may return them and we will refund vour money. Pp 
upon receipt of a two ceut stamp. Orders are usually filled within a day or two after they are received. If photo is wanted it requiresa little longer to complete tite 


Souvenir 


4 a | words “Lest we forget” beautifully embossed inside contains an elegant poem, entitled 
ae Q 7 _ gue hace Tang Songer Seaee eeeae™ “Close of School” written especially for 
: the back and ti na bow atthe left, justas acai 5. 
P Ps 3 shown in cut, thus giving it a very pretty ef- Our souvenirs, also other appropriate 
hacks ; fect. The cut above shows the style with matter together with illustrations. We 


The in- 


On the back of 


On 


Photo Souvenirs: If 


Is a neat 12 page booklet size 344 x 5in., 
tied with a beautiful silk tassel, printed 
and embossed in colors and gold. 
sign is exactly as represented above. 


print the name of School, Dist. No., Town- 
ship, County, State, Term, 
Board and scholars in each booklet. 
can be had with or without photo. 
engraving above shows style with photo. 
If photo is not wanted there will appear 
instead an educational design. 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupil at 
Close of School. The Best Obtainable. 


No. 5 


The de 
The 


Teacher, School 
They 
The 





Pricelist Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 5c each. Additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 6c each, Additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photo- 


graph of yourself or school house and we will make a small photo to appear on 


on the souvenir will be an 
in size. 


each souvenir, There will be no change made in the photograph and the picture 


exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally reduced 


We can copy from a large or small photo or from a group providing the 


head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to others in the gronp. 


ve had for 20c per doz. 


Photos are made in the same manner as those costing $3 per doz. 
them not tofade. Your photo we return uninjured. 
hotograph please write your name and address on the back. Extra Photos can 


That's the way we 


We guarantee 
When sending your 


Remittance must accompany all orders. Ifsou- 
busi ae les of our souvenirs will be. mailed 





SEIBERT PRINTING CO., BOX 200, CANAL DOVER, OHIO 
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A Select List of Popular 
Copyright Fiction . 


“NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


"48 Cents 





The following list includes some of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fic- 


tion as well as some standards of earlier issue. All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per 
volume. Complete editions, Handsome cloth binding. Our price is 48 cents per volume. If 
ordéred sent by mail or express prepaid add 11 cents per volume. 

Adventures of Gerard—A. Conan Doyle. | Lightning Conductor, The—C. N. and 


Alice of Old Vincennes—M. Thompson. 
Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath. 
Arthur Bonnicastle—J. G. Holland. 

Ashes of Empire-—-Robert W. Chambers. 
Audrey—Mary Jolinston. 


A. M. Williamson. 
, Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 


‘Little Traitor to the South, A—C.T. Brady. , 


| Long Night, The—Stanley J. Weyman. 
| Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy. 


Barlasch of the Guard—H. Seton Merriman Luck of Roaring Camp, The—Bret Harte. 


Battle Ground, The—Ellen Glasgow. 


Belle of Bowling Green, The—Amielia Barr. 


Black Friday—Frederic S. Istiam. 


Blazed Trail, The—Stewart Edward White 


Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred Ollivant. 
Boss, The--Alfred Henry Lewis. 
Brethren, The—H. Rider Haggard. 
Brewster’s Millions—-Geo.B. McCutcheon. 
By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchimont. 
Courier of Fortune, A—A. W. Marchimont. 
Caleb West—F. Hupkinson Smith. 
Call of the Wild, The—Jack London. 
Calumet ‘“‘K’’—Merwin-Webster. 
Castle Craneycrow —GeorgeB. McCutcheon. 
Cape Cod Folks—Sally P. McL. Greene. 
Captain in the Ranks, A—George Cary 
Eggleston. 
Captain Kettle, K. C. B. C.—J. C. Hyne. 
Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis. 
Cardigan—Robert W. Climbers. 
Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen. 
Christian, The—Hall Caine. 
Chronicles of Count Antonio-—-Hope. 
Circle, The—Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Climax, The—Chias, Felton Pidgin. 
Common Lot, The—Robert Herrick. 
Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Conquest of Canaan, The—Tarkington. 
Crisis, The—Winston Churchiil. 
Dash for a Throne, AA. W. Marchmont. 
Daughter of the Snows, A—Jack London. 
David Balfour—Robert Louis Stevenson, 
David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. 
Deborah—James Ludlow. 
Deliverance, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
Deluge, The—David Graham Phillips. 
Don Orsino--F. Marion Crawford. 
Dorothy South—George Cary Eggleston. 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall— Major. 
Eben Holden —Irving Bacheller. 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard —Doyle. 
Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katherine Green, 
Fool Errant, The—Maurice Hewlett. 
For Love of Country—Cyrus T. Brady. 
Four Roads to Paradise—MaudW .Goodwin 
Friend with the Countersign, A — Benson. 
Fugitive Blacksmith, The--Chs.D. Stewart. 
Garden of Lies, The—Justus Miles Forman 
Gentleman From Indiana, The—Tarkington 
Girl at the Half Way House, The—Eimer- 
son Hough. 
Graustark—George Barr McCutcheon. 
Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath. 
Grip of Honor, The —Cyrus T. Brady. 
Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates---Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 
Hearts Courageous— Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Heart oi Rome, The—F. Marion Crawford. 
Heart’s Desire—Emerson Hough. 
Heart’s Highway, The—Mary E. Wilkins. 
Helmet of Navarre, The—BRertha Runkle. 
Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland. 
Holladay Case, The—Burton E. Stevenson. 
Honorable Peter Sterling, The—Paul Lei- 
cester Ford, 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Evyvleston. 
Hurricane Island—H.B. Marriott-Watson. 
In Connection with the DeWilloughby 
Claim—-Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
In the Name of a Woman—Marchmont. 
In the Palace of the King—Crawford. 
In the Bishop’s Carriage—M. Michelson. 
Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 
Jessamy Bride, The—F. Frankfort Moore. 
Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 
Kindred of the Wild, The—Roberts. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. Ward. 

Lady of Quality, A—Frances H. Burnett. 
Lane That Had No Turning, The—Gil-| 
bert Parker. 
Levenworth Case, The —Anna 


- 


K. Green. 


| Lucy Harding--Mary J. Holmes. 
Making of a Marchioness, The— Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 
Man from the Red Keg, The—EHugene 
Thwing. 
Man of the Hour, The—Octave Thanet. 
Man on the Box, The—Harold MacGrath. 
Many Cargoes—W. W. Jacobs. 
Marathon Mystery, The—B. E. Stevenson. 
| Saestnge of William Ashe, The—Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 
“Master of Warlock, The—G. C. Eggleston. 
Masquerader, The— Katherine C. Thurston. 
| Misdemeanors of Nancy, The—Hoyt. 
Mississippi Bubble—Emerson Hough. 
Millionaire Baby, The—Anna K. Green. 
Monsieur Beucaire— Booth Tarkington. 
| Mr, Isaacs—F. Marion Crawford. 
| My Friend the Chauffeur—Williamson. 
|My Lady of the North—Randall Parrish. 
Mystery of June 13th.— Melvin Severy. 
Missourian, The—Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 
None But The Brave—Hamblen Sears. 
Odd Craft—W. W. Jacobs. 
Oldfield—Nancy Huston Banks. 
Partners of the Tide—Joseph C. Lincoln. 
People of the Abyss—Jack London. 
President, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 
Pride of Jennico, The—Egerton Castle. 
Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 
Princess Passes, The— Williamson. 
Prisoners of Hope—Mary Johnston. 
Prisoner of Zenda, The—Antlhony Hope. 
Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 
Prophet of Berkley Square, The—Robert 
S. Hichens. 
Prospector, The—Ralph Counor. 
Queen’s Advocate, The—A.W. Marchmont. 
Quincy Adams Sawyer—Chas. F. Pidgin. 
Rise of Silas Lapham, The—Howells. 
Rose of Old St. Louis, The—Mary Dillon. 
Rose of the World—A. and KE. Castle. 
Rudder Grange—Frank Stockton. 
Rupert of Hentzau—Authony Hope. 
Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker. 
| Secret Woman, The—Eden Phillpotts 
Shadow of the Czar, The—J. R. Carling. 
Singular Life, A—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Soldier of Virginia, A—B. E. Stevenson. 
|Soldiers of Fortune—Richard Harding 
Davis. 
Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
| Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
| Spenders, The—Harry Leon Wilson. 
| St. Elmo-—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 
Sunset Trail, The—Alfred Henry Lewis 
Sir Richard Calmady—Lucos Marlet. 
Tekla—Robert Barr. 
| To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston. 
' Tales of Sherlock Holmes—Conan Doyle. 
| Tales of the Road—Charles N. Crewdson. 
| That Lass o’ Lowries—Burnett. 
That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B. Wright. 
|The Circuit Rider—Edward Eggleston 
'Two Captains, The—Cyrus T. Brady. 
Two Vanrevels, The—Booth Tarkington. 
Uncle Terry— Charles Clark Munn. 
Undercurrent, The—Robert Grant. 
| Via Crucis—F. Marion Crawford. 
Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 
Voice of the People, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
| Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
/When Wilderness was King — Randall 
Parish 
Wee MacGregor--J. J. Bell. 
| Westerners, The—Steward Edward White. 
When I Was Czar—Arthur W. Marchmont- 
| White Aprons—Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major. 
| Woman in the Alcove, The—Anna K.Green. 
| Ziska—Marie Corelli. 





Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 4,000 Books 
We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large 


assortment and purchase in large quantities for this purpose. 
benefit of the very low prices thus secured w 
You can save money by buying your books from us. 


WE WILL EXCHANGE WITH YOU. 


scriptions, Get two subscriptions to Normal 


Normal Instructor one year or $1.00 for two years ; 


We give our customers the 
hether they buy one or one hundred copies. 
We prepay freight on order of $20. 


We will give you any book in this list for two sub- 


Instructor or Primary Plans, remitting 75¢ for 
$1.00 for Primary Plans one year or $1. 60 for 


two years, and we will send you the book—your choice—prepaid without cost to you. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








| ferred to in this department, 





Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpIToR’s NoTE:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs. Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 


Letter to Correspondents 


Dear Friends :— 

I want to tell you how much I appre- 
ciate the letters which come telling me 
of new and interesting ways of using the 
magazines in the schoolroom. Many of 
the city schools have access to all the 
first-class periodicals and it is not one 
bit of trouble for any class to secure a 
desired copy tor reference, for filing 
away, or for clipping. Other schools 
can get from different homes, a few of 
the magazines that are on hand because 
of the acceptance of ‘‘clubbing offers’’ 
by parents and friends of the school. 
But there are yet other schools in re- 
mote districts which can not have the 
privileges of library and magazine help 
unless someone makes a special effort to 
bring about this result. 

A teacher who was for a long time 
located in a small town of the middle 
West, but who had now taken a city 
school in the East, writes to me saying 
that the Magazine Department was one 
of her greatest helps and that it is, now, 
in spite of the fact that she now has 
access to all the magazine indices; be- 
cause it puts before her what she would 


| not always think of looking for herself. 
| This teacher tells me_ that, 


as she was 
determined to have certain articles re- 
while she 
was in the West, she spent a good deal 
of her hard-earned money in buying 
copies. She attributes her success and 
promotion to this fact in part. She has 
a suggestion to offer which will interest 
you,I am sure. It is this: that teachers 
who use this department and who would 
like copies of magazines containing usa- 
ble school material, 


editor of the Gleanings Department the 
request that any teacher who can supply 


| good magazines that have been read, for 
| six cents a copy, 


will let the fact be 
known. The postage costs something, 
so it is intended as a help-one-another 
plan. In some localities much good 


| reading-matter is destroyed. The idea 


! Christmas St. 








of the teacher whom I have quoted re- 
lates to magazines of standard reputa- 
tion. If other smaller papers are sent, 
they should be sent freely, and no 
charge made. If this plan is properly 
understood and entered into in the right 
spirit a good deal of ‘‘mutual benefit’’ 
will result. 

I will leave it with you to 
about. 

With increasing interest in the work 
of the teachers who write to the depart- 
ment and in the work of all educators, 
I am Yours truly, 

ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


think 


Gleanings 


It will never do for the geography 
teacher of today to ignore the articles 
that deal with the work of the students 
of our celestial neighbor, Mars. 

The Christmas McClure’s and Century 
give articles from the pen of Professor 
Percival Lowell which are of the greatest 
interest and value. McClure’s, page 223, 
—Century, 303. Both illustrated. 


The boys have been, I am sure, enjoy- 
ing the stories by Major-General oO. O. 
Howard on Famous Indian Chiefs. The 
Nicholas gives the story 
of ‘Billy Bowlegs,’’ the full-blooded 
Seininole chief whose careerin The Flor- 
ida Everglades closed with the end of 
the Florida War, after which he went to 
Indian Territory to live. A vivid pic- 
ture of the Everglades is given. 

Don't fail to have the boys and girls 
see ‘‘The Working Elephants of India’’ 
by W. G. Fitz-Gerald, page 148 of the 
same number. Six pictures. 


‘*Josiah Wedgewood, American Sym- 
pathizer and Portrait Painter.’’ R. T. H. 
Halsey. With illustrations from the au- 
thor’s collection. Frontispiece, Ben- 
jamin Franklin; models of twenty-one 
other persons pictured. 

The story of Wedgewood’s interest in 
the struggle for true democracy is inter- 
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Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chi 
Filling Stocki 
Christmas, A 


Child, Wise ‘Men, 1 
Busy Work Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts. 4x5 inches. Set of 
50 for 35 cts. 5x8 inches. 10 Stencils 
on any subject for 10 Cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder-\ 
pound in cloth hag for 10 cts, 
Program, Roll of Honor or We. 


y | 
pern 
ed. 

READ THE WHOLE 7h Aired. 
my is re 

4 wait 

| No 
quid 

| and 
com 
| Edu 
Blackboard Reonctle on rk nai linen paper, | 
Berders—Sunbonnet rownies, shal 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, ‘om Leaves, Swall | 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Che | sam 
ries, and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, Gr | T 
Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch Gite Mal ea 
Soldiers, Cupids, Lilies, Tulips, each 5 cts, | | 
Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz., 14¢, | B 
Calendars and Large Portraits —Naine any | 
wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 
Washington on Horse, Washington a“ | 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt ofl | 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with Flag, 
Soldier aud Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. | 
| 


alIN 


» Tree. Fireplace Calendar, A Mery 
py New Year, Shepherd, Christ 
adonna, all large, each 10c. 
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although the date | 
migat not be recent, should send to the | 








estingly told. The letters quoted upon 



























































































= come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, For pr 
Order at least i0 cts. worth and ask fm leave of a by 
fora catalogue. Please do not send stamps or check. Tailed 
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John Latta, Box 23, Cedar Falls, low: 
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AT prospects in business. Students 
and graduat s everywhere. 
Fuli culars and EASY 
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618 Majestie ‘Biden ,Detroit,Mich, FREE—our 1 
catalog—shov 
Satisfaction 
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jogues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Pla 8, Motion 
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Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all ' 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, tising pury 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large ginners or 
Catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. Mandolin, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept.&68, Chicago pense will 
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I amthe man who won the World’s BY M. 
First Prize in Penmanship. By my Anyone 
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“CRA YOL A” 
Artists’ and School Crayon 


CRAYOLA COLORS are 
permanent and brilliant and 
can be blendegand overwork- 
ed. They will not blur nor 
rub off! No expensive outfit 
is required in their use! No 
waiting for the colors to dry. 
No brushes to clean! No li- 
quid colors to soil the hands 
and clothes! These facts 
commend “CRAYOLA” for 
Educational colorwork. We 
shall be pleased to furnish 
samples and particulars to 
Teachers interested. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., 
New York, 

















HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships 
For Teachers 


For men teachers and school superintendents on 
leave of absence, Applications for 19v8-09 received un- 
til March 15, 1908. Forinformation and blank forms 
of application address George W. Robinson, Secretary 
ofthe Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 5 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLASS PINS sacces 


“- Society or Lodge—College or School 
to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
me this offer, Either of the raft par here illus. 
trated, enameled in one or two colors and showing 
any letters or numerals, but not more than 
shown §n illustration. 


Silver Plate $1.00 doz. (4 
— 10c. 
jing Silver $2.50 


- Sample 
FREE—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalog—shows new styles in gold and sliver. 


jon . Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon right prices. Special 





Keyers 








at 
designs and estimates free. 
]==BASTIAN BROS. CO,, 7 South Ave., Rochester, N, Y—== 
at your home. We will 


Free Musie Lessons give you FREE, for adver- 
tising purposes, a course of fifty music lessons for be- 
ginners or advanced pupils on Piano, Organ, Guitar, 
Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet, or Violin. Your only ex- 
pense will be the cost of postage and the music you use, 
Which issmall. We teach an easy method, and guar- 
antee success. Send for booklet, etc. NATIONAL 
ScHOOL OF Music, New Bedford, Mass. 


LE A R TELEGRAPHY 


BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 
Se ee 
bookkeepers = stenographers. No canons for tuition 
tatil position is secured, ‘Vrite today for particulars. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
506 Institute Building, * Kalamazoo, Mich 














THE ATRICALS 


PLAYS, DRILLS, RECITATIONS 
OPERETTAS 


Send stamp for 64 page catalogue 


JOSEPH R. WAGNER ? B48cLay st. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


pages 688, 689 and 670 can be used with 
advantage in the history classes. If 
even a small collection of early Wedge- 
wood ware could be borrowed for use in 
connection with the article, the teacher 
presenting such a lesson might well con- 
gratulate herself. Christmas, 1907, Scrib- 
ner’s, page 682. 


article given under the title, ‘‘The Net 


used asa basis for a thesis on 
national Peace.’’ 
the author. 

And read, with it, the last two para- 
graphs, especially, of Philip Walter 
Henry’s article on The United States and 
International Arbitration, December 
Norti: American Review, page 536. There 
is also a word on page 580 of tle same 
periodical which is suggestive, indeed, 
regarding a plan. that might be worked 
up for use in a Third Peace Conference. 
M. W. Hazeltine’s article. 

The word of introduction which the 
Review always gives regarding each con- 
tributor is appreciated by teachers. 


Two December Whittier articles will 
be used by teachers. The Atlantic 
Monthly gives a word of deep thoughit- 
fulness by Bliss Perry, page 850. 
‘‘Whittier For Today’’ is, historically 
and otherwise, an important article. 

‘‘Glimpses of Whittier,’? by Frances 
Campbell Sparhawk, page 786 of De- 
cember Lippincott’s is of a different 
character, more personal, as indicated by 
the title. The teacher will find it de- 
lightful in many ways. 


The teachers have appreciated the 
Series of Colonial Romances by Weymer 
Jay Mills current in Tlie Ladies’ World. 
The November story was not noted, I 
believe. It was the story of John and 
Abigail Adams and itis, as the others 
have been, most interesting reading. 
There are six pictures. This article is 
the last of the series. In the December 
number is an account by Henrietta Cros- 
man of ‘‘My Life on the Frontier’? which 
will be used in different ways in the 
classroom. The five pictures and the 
thrillingly interesting story will appeal 
to the boys and girls, who can never 
have too many ‘‘true stories of Indians’’ 
and prairie life. 


‘*Our Little Village’. Frances Wilson 
Huard. Pictures by Charles Huard. 
(Six, one full-page.) 

Selections would make good supple- 
mentary reading. A few sentences will 
give an idea of the style and scope. 
‘*We were landscape painting in Nor- 
mandy.’’ ‘‘Our tramps in the country 
round about have led us to many an in- 
teresting place.’’ ‘'Far into the night I 
could see the reflection of the light in 
the sea, and hear the echo of voices sing- 
ing the quaint old Norman melodies.’’ 
Scribner’s, Christmas, 1907, page 652. 


‘The Travesty of Christ in Russia.’’ 
Leroy Scott. Christmas, 1907, Every- 
body’s, page 8o1. 

It would be well for the teacher herself 
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SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 


A SEWING MATERIALS for Schools, 

Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 

o) qemmmecemmmmemmmems *14ll fabrics used in Sewing Classes, 

EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 

that can’ tbe had elsewhere. Send stamps for mail list. Est, 1960, 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 K, 9th ST., N, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


DID YOU EVER THINK 


that the history of education is easy and interest- 
ing? | think so; and I can prove it by more than 
teachers whom I have prepared for examinations. 
ita vreat deal depends upon the text book. “Some 
arelarse and vague; Others are too brief; and none 
Satisfactory in both matter and arrangement.’’ So 
My students usedtosay. Therefore I made condensed 
Rotes arranged in tabular form; result, teachers and 
Students pleased. Now I have issued all those notes in 
NE OUK 
_Epitome of History and Principles of Education 
A complete and accurate text book with righthand 
blank for notes; principles clearly stated; re- 
8, tests and summaries; for teachers, students, 
lubs, reading circles, and especially for private study 
preparation for examinations. 
Pp., 75cents. Stamps accepted. 
T. J. McEvoy, 306 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. If youare eligible for New York City, the 
MeEyoy School can help you. All fora stamp. 








to read this article. We are sure the il- 
lustrations will be found to be especially 
| valuable for the Russian portfolio. 


| derful edifice,—page 805. Pictures on 
pages 806 and 80g, etc., will be welcomed 
for use in the geography classes. 


| 


/an account of a visit to Bethlehem, ata 


| somewhat unusual time of the year, by | 


| 


| Rev. Amory H. Bradford.—page 665 of 
| December Magazine Ouilook. Six pic- 
tures, useful both at the Christmastide 
and also when studying Palestine. 

And ask the boys to read and give a 
talk upon the article on page 675 of the 
same issue,—‘‘Robley D. Evans, Rear- 
Admiral’? by James Barnes. Six illus- 
trations,—excellent pictures, with notes, 
of Battleships of the U. S. Navy. 


Robbie had said his ‘‘Now I lay me’’ 


seemed to be a great many relatives to 
invoke blessings upon. He began bravely, 
‘*God bless grandpa and grandma—and 
—and—the whole push'’ and with this 
he tumbled intoa little heap and fell 
fast asleep. 





The 
picture of the Cathedral of St. Basil in | 
| Moscow, the eyes of whose architect were | 
| put out in order to prevent its duplica- | 
| tion, is an excellent picture of this won- | 


| **Bethlehem, A Christmas Visit,’’ is | 


he was very tired and sleepy and there | 
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WRITE TODAY 











In the Christmas, 1907, number of Re- | 
view of Reviews, page 727, is a concise» 


Result at The Hague’’ which should be | 
‘*Inter- 
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190 8 Souvenirs 








We have absolutely the Most Elaborate Souvenirs on the market 


No. 1—TwoCard Style, Two Heavy Embossed 
Cards 344 x 54g in. in size, embossed in White, Rich 


Silk Tassel, 


No. 2.—Booklet Style. 


Cameo Plate paper, a 


pupils, 





as the photo we copy. 
All photos copied oval. 
Samples Free. 
show good faith. 
a business like manner. 





with marginal illustrations 
three pages ; first page of second insert we print to 
yourorder. PRICE, Postpaid 5c each; 6c each 
with your photo on each souvenir. 
15 ordered include 5c for postage. 

We Printin Either Style—Name of your School, 
District, Number, Township, County, State, Name 
of Teacher and School Board, and names of all your 


Blue and Gold, Deckled Edge, Tied with Handsome 
Price Postpaid 4)2c each; 5*:c each 
with your photo on each card. 
ordered include 5c for postage. 


If less than 15 


Size folded 4x54, in. 


is Lithographed 


12 pages, Cover printed in 4 colors and Ewhossed in 
Rich Gold, Deckled Edge, Tied with Silk Tassel. 
First Insert, Fine Imported Onion Skin, printed 
from Lithographed plates; Second Insert, Fine 
em “At Close of School”’ 
on 


If less than 


Photo Souvenirs can be had for either style of 
Souvenirs ; all that is necessary is that you send us 
your Photo to copy—we will return same in good 
condition in special mailing envelope. 
copy large or small photos, copies always as good 
Photos guaranteed 10 years. 


We can 


A stamp will be appreciated to 
All orders filled promptly and in 
We want to retain your 
patronage and will treat you right. 

We are anxious that you send for 
Sample. 


W. E. Seibert, General Manager, 
Box N, New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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and teachers. 


Eight half pans: 


Full information and catalogue to teachers. 
Address Department 3. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 


VERY teacher who gives instruction in color work should 
know the merits of Devoe quality in school colors. 

The way to know it is to try them. 
We show our No. 118 box; one of a very large line of school boxes. 


Gamboge, Crimson, New Blue, New Green, 
Orange, Violet, Warm Grey, Cold Grey; and one No. 7 brush. 


Special discounts to schools 








FREE 
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forsomething yourself. 


sewed on both sides, latest 
door use; warranted not to 
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MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 
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A Flag for Your School 


' TEACHER 


ulate that patriotism that smoulders in the heart of every Ameri- 
i Be Patriotic. 

By our plan you can secure for your school, 
without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, 


Gentlemen: —The Flag is received and is more than pleasing. 
that it is, and the pupils were just wild with excitement, and could hardly wait to 


giving a hurrah for our flaz. Yours very truiy. B. H. CARPENTER, Hemlock, W. V 


posi 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., . 


(aA 
Get in closer touch with your 
pupils. Cultivate in them a feel- 
ing of reverence and love. Stim- 


Don’t bother the board. Get credit 


regulation as to stripes, etc., for indoor or out- 
fade and guaranteed as represented. 


cost you from $3.50 to $5 00 or more, 


Va — 
o eeaieeedlll 

iP ln 

4 | i 


In any retail store, this Flag would 


and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag Buttons in the handsome 
national colors. These buttons make handsome shirt waist sets and coat lapel orna- 
Let the children dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of 
the opportunity. Send us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above described Flag, all 
charges prepaid. You run norisk. Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their 
Teacher, their school and their country, as evidenced by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials similar 


HEMLOCK, W. Va., MARCH 16, 1907, 


Anderson, Ind. 


‘Every Teacher in our land should send us their name and 
ress and secure a fiagfree, We will then place you in a 
ition to earn extra money by writing a few letters for 
o other teachers. Write today for Buttons, we will send 


them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 


Are the Pictures of these 


Patriots on Your Wall? 


We furnish them suitable for schools. 20x24 inches in 


size, beautiful photo colors, and framed in solid black 
bone ebony, rub finish 2in. frame. You can 
on the same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 
us the $3.50 when sold, and we will send either picture, 
securely packed and express paid to your station. Wefur- 
nish either Washington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag 


procure them 
uttons, send 


Please state kind of buttons desired, 


101 Eighth St., 


tons. 


I did not expect to see the nice flag 
raise 


the flag before 
a. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA. 














Arguments 


, 31.00each P.S. 


for Debates and Essays. 
ared (o order on given subjects. 
allock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del | Ames Publishing Company, Clyde, Ohio. 


Pre- 


PLAYS 


Speakers, Dialogues, and Eiter- 
tainments. Catalogue No. 1! ‘ree 





ON’T be satisfied with a 
small salary all your life. 
Do as thousands have done 
and are doing. Let us show you 
how your salary can be increased. 
Youare progressive; the question 
is, are you satisfied with yourself 
and attainments? If you are not 
satisfied, tell us your needs and 
ve will tell you all about our work. 
Send for catalog today and ar- 
range to commence a Course this 
Winter. 


The Pioneer School 


The American Correspondence 
Normal is the pioneer school 
giving instruction by mail. It 
was organized in 1889 and since 
then has given instruction to 
over 35,000 students in the United 
States and foreign countries. 








Personal Instruction 


The great success of our In- 
struction by Mail is due to the 
personal attention given to every 
detail by our Corps of Instruc- 
tors. <All of the work of the stu- 
dent is thoroughly corrected each 
week and returned with a per- 
sonal letter of suggestion and 
criticism. This assistance the 
student. could not secure at a 
resident school. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








What Our Students Say 


Better Than School 

After completing the Normal 
and Drawing Courses of the 
American Correspondence Nor- 
mal, I succeeded in obtaining a 
teachers’ Second Grade certificate 
fywith ease. In my-opinion any- 
one can obtain a more thorough 
and comprehensive idea of a sub- 
ject by correspondence than is 
, possible by actual attendance at 
a vestler school or college. 

Wa. E. Dorsoyn, Govesile, N. Y. 


Prepared for Examination 
Having failed in passing examination, I de- 
cided to take a course from your school. After 
taking the Normal Course, I took the examina- 
tion and secured a Second Grade Certificate. I 
expect to continue a student of your school. 
E. H. Hieer1ns, Stroud, Alabama. 


Secured First Grade Certificate 
I recently took the teachers’ examination for a 
certificate and passed it O. K., securing a First 
Class Certificate which holds for four years. 
feel sure that my success was largely due to the 
efficient instruction I received from you. 
J. B. Harpwick, Bronston, Ky. 


An Investment of $2.00 a Month Yields an In- 
crease in Salary of $40.00 a Month 
Having completed my Normal Course, I wish 
to say a few words with regard to its benefits. 
Last year I held a Second Grade Certificate and 
received $50.00 per month. I took up the work 
of your Normal Course, passed the examination 
for a First Grade Certificate and I am now get- 
ting $90 per month. I expect to take another 
course soon. 
A. W. Puiuirs, Gibsonville, O. 


Better Than High School 


It is with the greatest pleasure 
I recommend the A. C. N. to 
anyone desiring a better educa- 
tion. By taking the Normal 
Course I feel better qualified to 
take the examination for a second 
grade certificate. I have received 
more instruction from the 26 
; .7 weeks’ Course by Mail, than I 
>» did in the same time spent at the 
High School. Anyone cannot make a ‘better 
investment than by taking a Course from the A. 
C. N. Carrie Esres, Farmington, Mo. 
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Courses are Designed 
For the Pupil preparing or 
expecting to teach. 
For the Young Teacher who 
is not as fully prepared for his 
work as he should be. 


For the Teacher who is pre- 
vented from having a_ better 
school and salary for lack of pro- 
per training. 

For Any Teacher who feels 
the need of athorough review in 
certain subjects. 


For Any One who desires to 
improve his education and who 


has a little spare time to devote | 


to reading and study. 


For Any One who desires a 
complete business education. 





Rates of Tuition 


90 / Discount from Rates of 

Tuition of any Course as 
listed below will be given to all 
who enroll before March 1, 1908. 
Send for complete information 
today, and arrange to commence 
a Course at once. 


INVEST $10--SECURE $100 


Courses of Instruction 


Place a cross (X) before the 
courses or subjects in which you 
are especially interested; write 





NORMAL a 

Arithmetic Physiology Civil Government 

Grammar Geography Theory andPractice 

History 
ADVANCED NORMAL : 

Algebra Rhetoric Literature 

Geometry Physical Geog. Psychology 
SCIENTIFIC F 

General History Physics Zoology 

Astronomy Chemistry History of 

Botany Education St. 
Students Commercial Arithmetic 
Drawing Commercial Law R. F. D. 
Penmanship Letter Writing 
Bookkeeping Shorthand Spelling 


American Correspondence Normal, 


PRA 0 oc.cc ccc ccccee-nvsdesceveenabsventonooses 


Pe Qin vveseses..cccssspeanes stobsekbanccstenlppans 


‘All courses and subjects fully 
described in catalog. Ask for it. 


Normal Course 


Scientific Course 


your name and address below “ 
and mail to us. Students 


Drawing w 
Penmanship “ 
Commercial Arith. 
Commercial Law 
Correspondence 
Spelling 

Bookkeeping Initiatory 
Shorthand 


» STATE. ...c.cccocscccccce 








Advanced Normal Course 





Scheduie of Tuition Rates 


Cash Installments 
50 $15.00 


1250 15.00 
- 12.50 15.00 
7.50 9.00 
7.50 9.00 
7.50 9.00 
7.50 9.00 
7.50 9.00 
7.50 9.00 
6.25 70 
12.50 15,00 
15,00 20.00 





Those desiring instruction in one or more subjects selected from the Normal, Advanced Nof- 
mal and Scientific Courses, will be quoted rates upon application. 


20% Discount on February Enroliments. 


112 Main Street, 
———— ‘New York 
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